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DEADLOCK 


HE visit of the Soviet leaders to this country is nearly 

over. Soon the. red flags will be put away, the plain- 

clothes policemen will go home to bed, and Pravda need 
no longer restrain its comments on the incorrigible British. In 
general terms, the results of the tour might appear entirely 
negative. Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Bulganin have seen for 
themselves how British crowds react to people whom, at best, 
they regard as crazy mixed-up foreigners. They also have 
some experience of the behaviour of Social Democratic devia- 
tionists which, if of little use inside Russia, might stand them in 
good stead in their international relations—always supposing 
that they are willing to learn. The Labour Party has been 
unimpressed by the new Soviet line, while the Prime Minister’s 
reactions are as yet unknown. 

At the time of writing no communiqué has been issued about 
the result of the talks which have been taking place between the 
Russian and British statesmen, but there seems to be no likeli- 
hood that any agreement has been reached on any important 
point. As was pointed out here at the beginning of the visit, it 
is hard to see how any progress could have been made either 
on Germany or on disarmament. It would indeed have been 
quite impossible for the latter topic to go much beyond the 
exploratory stage in the absence of American representation 
at the talks. A solution to the German question was equally 
improbable. Both parties were barred from even considering 
concessions by the necessity of supporting their respective 
German allies. No arrangement not agreed by Dr. Adenauer 
could be made by the British Government, while it is only fair 
to add that the abandonment of Herr Ulbricht to his richly 
deserved fate would probably raise equal problems for Russian 
policy. 

* + * 

The Middle East is another matter. Here some sort of pro- 
‘gress might have been expected following the announcement 
of Soviet support for UN action to solve the Palestine dispute. 
It is true that this was probably motivated by a desire to 
prevent intervention by the West in fulfilment of the tripartite 
declaration, and that the Soviet idea of the correct way to go 
about arbitration will almost certainly turn out to be different 
from that of Britain; but the statement did them no good with 
their Arab allies (in .particular it shook Colonel Nasser’s 
position in the Arab world). It may also have been intended 
as a conciliatory gesture. However, nothing seems to have 
come of it. Judging from a reported comment of Mr. Khrush- 
chev, the Soviet price for doing a deal in the Levant is the 
dismantling of the Baghdad Pact. This being so, it is quite 
comprehensible that here too the talks should have been 
abortive. 


There remain trade and cultural relations. The great 
surprise of the visit has indeed been that no sweeping offer 
calculated to tempt Britain in her present economic plight 
seems to have been brought from Moscow. Mr. Khrushchev 
has cofifined himself to saying that Russia preferred buying 
machine-tools to buying herrings (which we knew already) and 
to remarks about the embargo on the export of strategic raw 
materials and manufactured goods. This opens up no very wide 
path for Anglo-Soviet exchanges, and here Soviet diplomacy 
missed a good opportunity for creating Atlantic alarm and 
despondency. Their reasons for doing so must remain obscure, 
but probably have soniething to do with the present state of the 
Russian economy. As for ‘cyltural relations,’ if the Soviet 
Union insists, as it has done in the past, upon all such contacts 
being conducted through Communist-dominated organisations 
in this country, then any idea of broadening interchanges be- 
tween this country and Russia will be scotched from the very 
start. However much Sir Anthony Eden may want agreement 
on something, he could hardly accept that without bringing a 
storm of protest down on his head. 

* * 

In face of no progress on any outstanding issue discussed 
during the visit, a sceptic might be forgiven for asking: Was 
their journey really necessary? If the total result of it is to be a 
fiasco, which will leave the Russian leaders snubbed and 
offended, then those who doubt the wisdom of resounding 
strokes of foreign policy will have proved their point, though 
it still remains true that talking is better than hostile silence. 
The importance attached to the visit by the Soviet Union 
indicates that the Russian leaders believed themselves on the 
point of bringing off a coup of some magnitude—either by 
separating Britain from America or else by appealing to British 
public opinion over the heads of the Government. They have 
failed in this, but, if it turns out that a worsening of Anglo- 
Soviet relations is the result of that failure, its cost will be borne 
principally by Great Britain. If this visit has produced no 
actual results, that certainly does not mean that it has had no 
effect on the international scene. 

For, whether we like it or no, one result of this visit has been 
to put in a clear and merciless light the nature of the alterna- © 
tives before British foreign policy today. Sir Anthony Eden 
was not, except in the most distant sense, treating with Mr. 
Khrushchev as equal to equal. He was endeavouring to estab- 
lish a ‘most-favoured enemy’ position with the USSR as 
British policy since the war has established a ‘most-favoured 
friend’ position with the US. British policy, in other words, 
can now exist only in relation to the policies of Russia and 
America, and its possibilities of action in the world are limited 
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to the amount of deflection that can be imposed on those 
policies by the various trump cards the UK still has up its 
sleeve. At the height of the cold war it was possible to attribute 
this lack of any possibility of really independent action to the 
conditions of crisis prevailing; but the dialogue now begun 
once again with the Communist third of the world reveals how 
little freedom of manceuvre we have. There is as yet no alterna- 
tive force in the world which could negotiate with Russia 
without being in danger of exchanging one hegemony for an- 
other. It is this lack that has created the crisis within the 
Atlantic alliance. And it now seems probable that that crisis 
will not be resolved merely by talking with the East. 

Let there be no mistake. Europe, and especially Britain, 
desperately needs an end of the cold war and a slackening of 
international tension. But, since there can be no question of 
Europe’s deserting from one camp to another, the only alterna- 
tive is the revitalising of ideas like European union—if possible 
without the overriding emphasis on the military connotations 
that helped to wreck it in the past. There is no sign of this 
taking place. And, without such a movement, it should be 
realised that if the Soviet new look, while adopting less brutal 
methods of policy, still turns out to be intransigent about actual 
concessions to the West, the forces disrupting the Atlantic 
alliance will grow stronger, not weaker. The visit of the 
Russian leaders may have shown that no settlement on the 
various questions at issue between East and West is possible 
at present, but it has not lessened the strain of a situation of 
international stalemate. What it has done is to reveal the 
difficulties of extricating this country from the little-ease in 
which it has been imprisoned since the war. 


COLD TEA FOR BOAC 


4 British Overseas Airways Corporation is to have a 
gifted amateur of aviation as its chairman and a charm- 
ing and urbane civil servant as its deputy chairman at a 
time when it needs, above all things, professional, technically 
informed and adventurous leadership. Thus Mr. Harold 
Watkinson, the Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation, 
serves the Corporation with cold tea when it wants hot rum. 
For its future task is harsh. It is to maintain a hold on world 
traffic with aircraft which will be from one to two hundred 
miles an hour slower than those of its competitors. The 
abandonment of the Vickers 1000 has ensured that there 
remains no immediate prospect of a fast, long-range British 
air-liner. The Minister’s words about some remarkable new 
machine that will ‘beat the world’ are only words. Air-liners 
are not created by ministerial statements. It follows that 
BOAC must seek a means of attracting air travellers different 
from the means that has so far been employed. It must offer 
a substitute for speed. 

The turboprop Britannias will give the Corporation a start. 
They will be in service before the much faster Boeing and 
Douglas jet liners. The Britannias are fine aeroplanes, 
splendidly engineered; comfortable and quiet to ride in, 
economical to run. But those who have suggested that their 
superior economy will be a means of attracting passengers 
forget that there is such a thing as the International Air Trans- 
port Association (IATA), a fares ring which takes care that air 
lines do not compete with one another in the prices they charge. 
The Britannia may be more comfortable than the Boeing and 
the Douglas; but the difference will be small. Big flying-boats, 
like the Princess, with lounges and promenade decks, could 
have offered so high a degree of comfort that passengers would 
have been ready to accept slightly lower speeds; but between 
two aeroplanes with equally crowded cabins the passenger will 
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choose the faster. The Comet IV will not be much Slower than 
the new American aircraft; but its range will be less and it will 
not be in direct competition with them. In general the indica. 
tions are that speed will prove, as in the past, the mog 
attractive commodity. 

BOAC has always been the victim of confused thinking, 
When it lost money the clamour was that it ought to be run as 
a commercial enterprise; when it made money that it ought to 
be a developer and demonstrator of British aircraft. When, 
under Sir Miles Thomas, it did both things, the critics were 
forced to turn to its shortcomings as a strategical reserve for 
Transport Command. It needs a clearly defined policy. But its 
prospects of finding one are not favourable. A financier who 
dabbles in aviation and an administratively expert civil servant 
are not likely to find solutions to intrinsically air transport 
problems. Lord Reith, BOAC’s first chairman, in a speech at 
the Cranfield College of Aeronautics last week, roundly eon. 
demned the new appointments as representing a departure 
from principle. 


AUTOMATION 


‘ ELEGATES swayed by Communists.” So The Times head- 

line ran. And the Manchester Guardian had ‘Communists 
in AEU gain a double victory.’ But is this true? A glance at the 
proposals on automation accepted by the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union at its annual conference reveals that they 
come almost as close to following the Liberal Party line (on 
co-partnership) as the Communist Party’s. The demands are 
that unions must be consulted before automation is intro- 
duced; that a tripartite committee of trade unionists, employers, 
and Government representatives should be set up to watch 
over its introduction; and that displaced workers should be 
paid until other work is found for them. All these demands 
are now widely accepted in the United States, and in many 
firms here; because it has been found that the best—and, 
indeed, the only—way to introduce automation is to prove to 
the workers’ satisfaction that it creates employment, and 
creates wealth. Research into industrial relations has given 
abundant proof that the tradition of war between bosses and 
workers can be ended only when the workers’ representatives 
are kept fully informed, in advance, of all important changes 
of technique and of administration. 

If the AEU executive allowed itself to be manceuvred into a 
position where it appears to have suffered a defeat at Com- 
munist hands, it has only itself to blame. There was no reason 
why it should not have produced proposals just as striking, 
but more flexible. But in any case the real victory of the 
Communist element has been not in carrying its points on 
automation, but in confusing the issue on redundancy. There 
are good economic and psychological reasons why a firm 
contemplating a switch to automation should take care that 
redundancy is avoided, by planning the necessary re-training 
of its surplus workers in advance, so that they can move straight 
from old jobs to new. This is something in which the unions 
have a legitimate interest and a right to be called in consulta- 
tion. But this is a very different thing from suggesting that 
redundancy of all kinds is invariably to be resisted, on the 
shop steward level. 

The principle that a man who has a job has a fundamental 
right to keep that job, or to be paid his full wages if the job 
ceases to exist, is not only ridiculous in itself; it has also been 
the cause of loss of markets, and consequently Joss of extra 
money in pay-packets, because old-fashioned equipment and 
techniques have had to be kept on here at a time when they 
are being swept away by rivals abroad. The belief that redut- 
dancy is something evil, which has to be fought with strikes of 
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working-to-rule, is still strong; and not nearly enough has been 
done by employers and union executives to replace it with the 
knowledge that redundancy can be the reflection of economic 
and social advancement, heralding shorter hours for higher 

y. If the AEU executive co-operates with the employers in 
fulfilling this expectation in theory and practice, it need have 
nothing to fear from the party line. 


Portrait of the Week 


“Je still face many obstacles,’ Mr. Bulganin admitted 
Wires the weekend; and hardly were the words out 
of his mouth than he and Khrushchev were up against 
a very formidable obstacle indeed: an alliance between 
Hugh Gaitskell and Aneurin Bevan, unexpectedly united in 
Social Democratic fervour. The term ‘Social Democrat’ is like 
a pink rag to a Bulganin: and the Labour Party plea that 
fellow-socialists in the satellites should be restored to their 
liberty apparently aroused Khrushchev almost to gibbering 
fury. Former Fascists may be freed, yes; and former concen- 
tration camp guards; but Social De.uocrats, never. 

As the B. and K. visit wore on, it wore thin. The real mistake, 
they now must realise, was sending Malenkov, as official food- 
taster, first. So far from being poisoned, Malenkov enjoyed 
himself enormously; his pleasure was infectious; he was liked. 
Perhaps Mr. Bulganin would have been liked, too, if he had 
been given half a chance; but acting as the mute to Khrush- 
chev’s trumpet hardly showed him at his best. As for Mr. 
Khrushchev, the forked tail has peeped out too often for 
comfort. 

In retrospect, their visit to Oxford was probably the best 
thing that could have happened to them. How curious it must 
be for men who have lived their lives in a country where official 
legs can never be pulled publicly, to have their own publicly 
and entertainingly pulled. And the visit could be productive 
of even more satisfying entertainment. At the reception in 
London on Tuesday night, a milling crowd of thirsty guests 
beat each other over the head with canapés in their efforts to 
reach the champagne tables (a surge tactfully attributed by 
the BBC to ‘their efforts to see the Russian leader’). Among 
this crowd was Charlie Chaplin: and if he cannot incorporate 
the episode into his new film he is not the man we thought him. 

Was it imagination, or did the world stop momentarily in 
its course to watch the progress of this extraordinary visit? 
Certainly the trouble centres gave less trouble. In the Middle 
East, Egypt, Saudi Arabia and the Yemen came together in 
a five-year military pact providing for a unified command; but 
past experience suggests that the unity is likely to be more 
formal than real. In Algeria the rebels have taken savage 
reprisals against villagers who appealed to the French—some 
weeks ago—for protection. In Cyprus the melancholy record 
of violence and repression continues unchecked, and with no 
sign of approaching agreement. How can there be, when there 
is no longer any Cypriot authority with whom to agree ? 

The Government’s record on Cyprus is so anemic that it has 
moved the Archbishop of Canterbury to make a firm protest. 
It is six weeks since he put forward proposals for a settlement; 
he has evidence that they were welcomed by moderate opinion 
in Cyprus; but the Government has done nothing, and the 
number of moderates in Cyprus dwindles with every day of its 
inaction. There was, however, one vaguely hopeful sign. 
Students of The Times have come to regard its leaders on cer- 
tain subjects, of which Cyprus is one, as judicious kite-flying. 
The kite flew before Makarios was sent into exile; it flew again 
this week with a rather sad editorial, hinting that it is all very 
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well to declare that the restoration of law and order must pre- 
cede negotiation: but what happens if law and order cannot 
be restored? The Times notes the humiliating fact that 
although 15,000 troops are now hunting fewer than 500 Eoka 
terrorists, acts of terrorism have shown no decline; and it con- 
cludes that, failing the capture of the terrorist leaders, ‘the 
soldiers’ best hope is luck.’ Not a very heartening message to 
send around the world. 

The lessons of Cyprus may yet prove useful in the negotia- 
tions with Mr. David Marshall and others over the future of 
Singapore. As Mr. Vernon Bartlett has put it, all the Singapore 
delegates want merdeka (freedom), but some want more 
merdeka than others; and Mr. Lennox-Boyd is faced not 
merely with the practical problems of how to gear security 
and strategy to a changing administration, but also with the 
psychological problem of whose views to trust. Mr. Marshall is 
the man in possession; no fool, but a demagogue and inclined, if 
recent reports have been fair, to identify himself too closely 
with the popular will at a time when the popular will may well 
be swinging away from him. How far his brand of merdeka 
represents the constitutional needs of Singapore, and how far 
simply the political needs of Mr. Marshall, is something Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd will have carefully to study. 

At home, the event of the week was undoubtedly the pub- 
lication of the first volume of Sir Winston Churchill’s History 
of the English-Speaking Peoples, which has moved even the 
most crabbed academicians to praise. The introduction of 
Summer Time (provoking a nephew of William Willett to 
lament that this institution is no longer known by its original 
title, more expressive of its purpose: Daylight Saving) and the 
arrival of the Australian cricket team were both harbingers 
of summer; swiftly belied, as usual, by chilly early mornings. 

On the industrial front the outlook remains bleak. A new 
‘Plan for Coal’ has been made necessary because the old plan 
got bogged down in rising costs, rising wages, and inflation; 
no doubt in a year’s time there will have to be a new New Plan, 
for the same reason. The changes in British Overseas Airways 
reveal that a Conservative Government, put into power to 
free the people from bureaucratic tentacles, have eased out the 
Corporation’s old hands, preparatory to handcuffing it to the 
Department of Civil Aviation. Mr. Watkinson has been either 
very foolish, or very ill-advised. 

The innovation of the week, described by Mr. C. A. Joyce, 
the headmaster of an approved school, is notable in its ingenious 
simplicity. He has made his solitary confinement room com- 
fortable, so that no longer can the toughs come out of ‘solitary’ 
saying, ‘They can’t break me—I can take it.’ ‘One thing none of 
us can bear,’ Mr. Joyce is reported as explaining, ‘is to look 
stupid when we are trying to look big.’ Mr. Khrushchev should 
ponder that one. 


Political Commentary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


HE most important event of the week has been the 

fantastic dinner given by the Labour Party to Marshal 
Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev. The sixty-odd guests expect- 
ing no more than a routine social occasion, found them- 
selves witnessing and taking part in what will surely prove to 
be one of the most crucial meetings since the war. It started 
conventionally enough. Marshal Bulganin made a sophisti- 
cated after-dinner speech which everyone enjoyed. Through the 
outburst which was to follow from Mr. Khrushchev he re- 
mained silent and apparently unmoved, tapping with his 
spectacle case on the table. Those who were at the dinner and 
also had the opportunity to meet the Russian leaders on even 
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more private occasions seem to have reached the conclusion 
that Marshal Bulganin is a mere cipher. This may or may not 
be so, but it certainly seems to be established now that, of the 
two, Mr. Khrushchev is the pace-maker, if not the policy- 
maker. For this reason the visit has been primarily important 
for the light it has thrown on Mr. Khrushchev’s character; and 
the light shone most clearly during Monday’s dinner. Whatever 
Mr. Bevan’s public second thoughts may be—this column is 
being written before his article appears in the Daily Express— 
he certainly reflected the attitude of his colleagues accurately 
when he exclaimed: “The man’s impossible!’ 

What has proved to be sinister is the nature of his frequent 
outbursts—the occasions when he turns savagely and indis- 
criminately on all about him. For some time it has been sug- 
gested that these outbursts are merely the result of an innate 
ebullience excited by drink. This explanation no longer holds. 
Mr. Khrushchev was not drunk when he made his ‘clenched 
fist’ speech at Birmingham earlier on Monday; he was not 
drunk at the Labour Party dinner; he was not drunk when he 
refused on the following day to shake hands with Mr. George 
Brown. Nor was there anything ebullient or exuberantly extro- 
vert about his outbursts. His fury carried the same impression 
of cold steel as his handshake. What Mr. Khrushchev cannot 
stand is criticism or opposition of any kind. One man in a 
crowd shaking a fist at him was enough to provoke in Birming- 
ham a tirade which must have revived for most people nostalgic 
memories of Hitler’s speeches before the war. There was the 
same accumuiation of wild threats, the same underlying feeling 
of personal injury. I gather that Mr. Khrushchev (and perhaps 
it is true also of Marshal Bulganin) has felt personally aggrieved 
by the coolness of his public reception here. By Monday, at the 
latest, the visit had turned sour on him, and though it may have 
been Mr. George Brown’s characteristically blunt ‘May God 
forgive you’ which set him off on Monday evening, any other 
remark would probably have had the same effect. 

It must be realised that the reports of Monday’s dinner in 
the daily newspapers have not been exaggerated. Mr. Khrush- 
chev was beside himself. His speech—he was not really meant 
to give a speech at all—lasted an hour, and this habit of talking 
at length, dragging in everything bar the Tartar invasions, is 
itself a significant symptom. By the end of the evening guests 
and hosts were shouting at each other, and Mr. Bevan (an 
interesting interlude) was exclaiming: ‘You can’t bully me!’ 
When Mr. Khrushchev really got the bit between his teeth and 
came near to identifying social democrats as enemies of the 
working class, thoughtful people listening to him began to 
realise that. given another situation, social democrats might 
well be replaced by Jews or albinos or any other convenient 
bunch of scapegoats. The importance of all this is obvious. 
Dictatorships are dangerous primarily because the dictators 
themselves are usually mad: megalomania, paranoia, call it 
what you will, the element is usually there which makes both 
their ends and their means incalculable, which in moments of 
crisis. even of personal hurt, makes them act as no reasonable 
person would act. Above all that has been written about the 
possible changes in Russian tactics and strategy, there now 
stands this alarming factor: that we may be dealing with some- 
one who is as ready to risk insensate actions as Hitler himself. 

The revelation of Mr. Khrushchev’s character has an even 
more specific significance. Whether ‘collective leadership’ has 
any meaning in the abstract, | do not know. But it can cer- 
tainly have little meaning if one of the personalities involved 
is Mr. Khrushchev. The most general impression which those 
who have met and studied him have formed is that he is quite 
incapable of working with others in a team. In the long run, 
they say, and perhaps not all that long, he will either establish 
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the same sort of ascendancy as Stalin or be eliminated. On this 
subject it is interesting to record the quite different impression 
which Mr. Malenkov made on those whom he met. The great 
British public, with its astounding instinct in these matters. was 
right again: it instinctively took to Mr. Malenkoy: it instine- 
tively resented Mr. Khrushchev. And those who had the 
opportunity of conversation with Mr. Malenkov reacted in 
exactly the same way. It was possible to have a normal dis. 
cussion with Mr. Malenkov; it was possible even to say to him 
‘Of course, the real reason why you interest us is that you jm. 
the one who has survived,’ and produce a spontaneous and 
free laugh in reply. (An interesting sidelight is that Mr. Malen- 
kov was most surprised at the beauty of England: he had had 
the impression, presumably from Dickens or Engels, that it 
was all smoke and chimneys.) The position of Mr. Malenkov— 
who seemed to be grossly underestimated by the British press 
while he was here—is obviously of vital importance. One 
begins to hope that he will continue to survive. 

At the moment of writing it seems that the one clear agree- 
ment which will have been reached as a result of the visit of 
Mr. Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin will be that for the 
extension of cultural contacts. At the moment of writing, too, 
it seems that this may well produce one of the most disgraceful 
scandals since the war. The Russians have suggested that the 
increased cultural contacts should be arranged and promoted 
through the Communist ‘front’ organisations. bodies like the 
Society of Progressive Musicians or the Council for Peace in 
Hairdressing. This abominable idea was, I believe, at first 
accepted by Sir Anthony Eden. On hearing of the proposal, the 
Labour Party reacted immediately, and it has made it known 
that if the proposal is not abandoned it will publicly fight it. 
It may be that, by the time this appears, Sir Anthony Eden will 
have changed his mind. But if he has not. if the Communist 
organisations are given the blessing of the British Government, 
he will have against him not only a united Labour Party, not 
only a dismayed Conservative Party, not only an indignant 
public opinion, but also the brave men and women throughout 
Europe who have risked and still risk their lives because they 
refuse to accept such a taint. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


A MONTH AGO I criticised the Home Office’s attempt to prevent 
the Empire News from publishing the memoirs of the former 
executioner, Mr. Albert Pierrepoint. In the same week Mr. 
Francis Williams in the New Statesman and Nation applauded 
the Home Office’s action and hoped that it would carry out its 
threat of prosecution. This turned out to be unnecessary, as 
the threat alone was sufficient to make the newspaper suspend 
publication. Last week in the New Statesman Mr. Williams 
expanded his views on this matter and with great courtesy 
criticised mine. I should think that the opinions of the Spectator 
and the New Statesman as to the literary worth of hangmen’s 
reminiscences are pretty similar-——though those of the Spectator 
are possibly slighly more consistent. On the page before Mr. 
Williams’s article in the New Statesman there was an article 
containing long extracts from letters written by Mr. Albert 
Pierrepoint’s uncle and predecessor, Thomas, about prepara 
tions for executions in Ireland. These letters were offered to 
and declined by the Spectator last year. The point is not 
whether a hangman should or should not write his memoits; 
it is whether the Home Office should prevent their publication 
threatening the author and the newspaper concerned with 
a prosecution under the Official Secrets Act. One of the 
dangers of our bureaucracy is the furtive secrecy in which it 
works. The proposition which Mr. Williams appears to support, 
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that everything a public servant learns in the course of his duty 
is an official secret—that Mr. Pierrepoint in disclosing Ruth 
Fllis’s last words commits the same offence as Klaus Fuchs in 
disclosing our atomic secrets to the Russians—seems to me 

micious and absurd. A month ago I was very sorry to see 
Mr. Williams of all people acting as cheer leader to the Home 
Office censors; the reasons he has now given for his attitude 
make me sorrier still. 

* + * 


If WAS DELIGHTFUL last Saturday to see the Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford University take a rest from the everlasting roads 
controversy and bend his formidable charm on Messrs. 
Bulganin and Khrushchev. What with one thing and another, 
he had a trying afternoon. The erased picture of Stalin in New 
College Hall might have proved the last straw, but chance and 
diplomacy saved the day. Someone had turned the Epstein 
bust of the Vice-Chancellor, which also stands in the hall, face 
to the wall. Its living likeness patted it gently as he went by. 
‘You see,’ said he, ‘they do this to me as well.’ From all 
accounts, this evidence of an English hero in eclipse was affably 
received. At the same time connoisseurs of window-dressing 
were enjoying the display in Blackwell’s book shop. It included 
Stalin by Trotsky (knocked down from 25s. to 10s.), Joseph 
and his Brothers, Reflections on Hanging, Through Siberian 
Snows, Oxford Folly, and You Have Been Warned. No one 
seems to have taken the warning very seriously. 
+ * * 

| HAVE JUST SEEN in a recent issue of the Soviet New Times 
an illuminating article about ‘The British Literary Scene’ by 
V. Rubin. Since there have been no new books from ‘some of 
the best-known English writers like James Aldridge and Jack 
Lindsay,’ the first on the list for Mr. Rubin’s praise is Graham 
Greene’s The Quiet American, whose ‘shortcomings due to the 
author’s philosophical point of view’ are more than compen- 
sated for by its anti-colonialism, Praise also goes to Dylan 
Thomas, Naomi Mitchison and Alfred Noyes. Among those 
who do not win Mr. Rubin’s approval are Evelyn Waugh and 
Aldous Huxley. Nor is there any sympathy with Kingsley Amis 
and John Wain—writers about ‘ignoble antics.’ Space is even 
found to attack a piece of science fiction by Robert Conquest 
on the improbable grounds that it advocates the massacre of 
the working class. On the other hand Day Lewis, Robert 
Gittings, Christopher Fry and Sir Compton Mackenzie are 
praised for a rather non-creative piece of writing—their 
signatures to, and speeches about, the Communist-sponsored 
Authors’ Peace Appeal. For ‘one of the most important features 
of British literary life during the past year was that the 
people’s desire for peace was shared by writers.’ And it might 
perhaps be significant that the only literary criticism quoted is 
by Dr. Arnold Kettle, the British Communist Party’s culture 
commissar. All in all, a curious exercise. The Russians will 
have to unfreeze a bit more than this if they are to give some 
air of verisimilitude to their new line of honest cultural 


exchange. 
* x * 


MR. J. B, PRIESTLEY seems to be making heavy weather of his 
lecture tour of Canada. When the chief librarian of Toronto 
said at a luncheon there that Mr. Priestley would autograph 
copies of his books, Mr. Priestley not only declined the honour 
but launched out into a general denunciation of the librarian’s 
other remarks, and of the Canada Book Week itself—to mark 
Which occasion the luncheon was held. The journey to Van- 
couver should have given Mr. Priestley time to brood on his 
tactlessness; but when he got there he was unrepentant, and 
announced, indeed, that he had nothing but contempt for those 
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who sponsored the Toronto luncheon. It has always seemed to 
me that Yorkshire bluffness becomes tedious when extended 
to the point of bad manners, and Mr. Priestley’s exhibitions 
in Canada have strengthened me in this view. I am inclined to 
agree with the sponsor of the luncheon who gave it as his 
opinion that Mr. Priestley is ‘just a spoiled and bad-mannered 
man.” But I also agree with him that ‘for all that, he’s an 
excellent author.’ When I look at his All About Ourselves 
(published by Heinemann at a guinea), his latest collection of 
essays, I marvel that a man so graceful in print can be so 
tactless in speech. But it is no great surprise, when all is said: 
I have always thought that authors, with a few exceptions, 
should be read and not heard. Unfortunately, modern publicity 
and modern taxation tend to lead literary men to capitalise 
obiter dicta which would otherwise be reserved for a bored 
circle of acquaintances at the club. 


x * * 


WHATEVER USEFUL function coroner’s courts perform, it is high 
time that some more reasonable and unified system of selecting, 
appointing, and paying the coroners themselves was arrived at. 
At the moment it is totally haphazard, with the result that a 
great many people unable to resist the temptations of publicity 
and self-glorification find their way into the office. Nothing 
much can be said for a systetn which permits people bubbling 
over with a sense of their own importance to utter a string of 
unnecessarily damaging sentiments. (Coroners, incidentally, 
may be liable to an action for defamation if they abuse their 
judicial office by using slanderous words maliciously—vide 
Thomas v. Churton, 1862: a question which has remained 
rather too open rather too long.) These reflections are 
prompted by the sententious criticisms of the Dean of Windsor 
and the Bishop of Exeter made by the Wiltshire coroner when 
recording a verdict of suicide on the vicar of Amesbury, 
criticisms wholly uncalled for but none the less bitterly wound- 
ing in their general effect. 


* * * 


A CORRESPONDENT WRITES to tell me that he found himself in a 
railway compartment recently with a neighbour’s son, a boy 
of seventeen whose elder brother had left Cranwell shortly 
before. When he read out what I had written about the horse- 
play there, the boy laughed. ‘Oh yes,’ he said, ‘my brother 
went through all that; he has photographs of cadets’ chests 
with the paintings on them.’ The laugh apparently was that of a 
younger brother amused at his elder brother having to go 
through it, but he thought nevertheless that it was an extra- 
ordinary experience. He added that when his brother was sent 
off on another course he had to go through it all again as if 
he were a new entrant. ‘They have a worse thing than that,’ 
he added. ‘You have to walk the plank above the swimming 
bath—not just a diving board, but along a rafter or beam—and 
jump into the water thirty feet below, even if you cannot swim. 
Lots of them really fall off through fear, after trembling on the 
edge.’ This strikes me as a great deal less gruesome than 
having to march about in the nude at night on a snow-covered 
parade ground, but is it not equally unnecessary? 

PHAROS 


DOUBLE-DUTCH INTELLIGENCE 


BerTHA, who is 20 now, is engaged to a Dutch cabinet-maker, Johan 
Bernardus Wolkenfelt. They have no marriage plans yet, however, 
because Bertha’s parents think she is still too young.—Evening 
Standard, April 21. 

BERTHA HERTOGH . . . has been married for a second time... . Few 
people knew that Bertha, now 19, was being married yesterday to Joop 
Wolkenfelt.—Sunday Express, April 22. 
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The Politics of Inflation 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


ONTINUOUSLY since the end of the war, two 

questions have confronted every government in this 

country, Socialist and Tory alike. One is ‘How do 
you get people to work when you take away the fear of 
unemployment?’ The other is ‘How do you get them to 
save when you take away the fear of destitution?’ Now a 
third question, thrust down into the national subconscious 
for the past decade, forces itself to the surface—the question 
“Is the Welfare State economically viable?’ 

For the mass of the population, the Welfare State has 
reduced almost to vanishing-point both the compulsions and 
the incentives of capitalism; but it has completely failed, so 
far, to find working substitutes. It is all gadgets and no engine. 
Despite the comfort of the upholstery and the fascinations 
of successive chauffeurs, the car does not move—except when 
it moves downhill. The search for substitutes is the only 
reality left in our domestic politics. 

Necessarily, this problem presses, and will continue to press, 
far more harshly on the Tory Party than on the Socialists. 
The organised workers who maintain the Socialist machine 
are able, by means of trade union pressure, to contract out 
of inflation—or, at the worst, to keep level with it. Not so 
those sections of the community that provide Toryism with 
its traditional electoral basis: the professional people, the 
fixed-income groups, rentiers, shopkeepers, small property 
owners, men and women dependent on pensions and savings. 
For them there is no defence and no mercy. 

Unless Toryism can master inflation it will see political 
paralysis spread gradually throughout the body of its tradi- 
tional supporters. It will run the risk of becoming electorally 
moribund. It might even find itself challenged on its own 
ground by Liberal or other demagogues trafficking in the 
miseries of inflation. (For in contemporary Bsitain the raw 
materials of demagogy are in the middle classes, not among 
the manual workers. The starvelings of the /nternationale have 
moved house.) 

Now Toryism cannot hope to solve its problem by any 
demagogic attack on the Welfare State. To do that would be a 
denial of its own foundations. It would involve the formal 
abandonment of the task that must occupy the party for a 
generation ahead—the integration into its ranks of the masses 
who are the beneficiaries of the British social revolution. 

To master inflation, Toryism must make the Welfare State 
dynamic. In particular, it must generate the creation of savings 
for capital investment on a scale big enough to enable produc- 
tion to keep pace with purchasing power. But how? The 
question must be answered crudely. 


The Barnardo Era 

Six years of Socialist government removed for ever a great 
illusion from British politics. It was an illusion that had 
dazzled the Left from William Morris to George Lansbury, 
from Blatchford to Cripps. It was the belief that each step 
forward in Socialism would liberate vast tides of altruistic. 
unselfish, co-operative enthusiasm among the manual workers; 
that public ownership would create a spirit of public service. 

Nobody believes that any more. Nobody even pretends to 
believe it. Nobody supposes now that a miner will provide 
a single extra shovelful of coal because he is working for the 
nation, or surrender a single sixpence to benefit anybody else. 
Socialist incentives are one with the snakes of Ireland; only 
the carnal carrots of money and television sets endure. 
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Yet the illusion died hard. From 1945 to 1951 the Socialists 
persisted in the belief that they could make the Welfare 
State work by evoking Socialist incentives; that is, by the 
use of pious words. They dealt unendingly in appeals 
—for more output, more effort, more savings, more sacrifices, 
for that semantic grotesquerie christened ‘a new spirit in 
industry.’ Sir Stafford Cripps alone issued more appeals than 
anybody since Dr. Barnardo; and he had many runners-up. 

The emptiness of this futility was obscured, for a time, by 
the fleeting phenomena of the sellers’ market, the natural 
rise in production as we moved back to a peace-time footing 
(an occurrence that was presented by sleight of hand as a 
triumph for planned exhortation), and the flow of loans from 
across the Atlantic. It was the era of dollars and Dr. Barnardo. 

Now the Barnardo era is over. Government by appeal is 
finished. The rate of interest on bromides has dropped to 
zero. And the Socialist Party, all its fig-leaves withered, 
becomes a political pauper. 

It is the strength, as well as the weakness, of Britain that 
she does not scare easily; and that she does not scare at 
all before dangers that she must imagine, instead of remember- 
ing. Inflation, like invasion, is something that does not happen 
here. For the British masses, it is not inflation that frightens 
them; it is unemployment. (In Germany, by contrast, it is 
the other way round. The collapse of the mark sank as deep 
into the collective memory of the German working class as 
the dole queues did into ours. Rather than risk any threat 
to his post-war currency, the German worker has been willing 
to accept a level of unemployment that would cause pande- 
monium here.) 

There is also the verbal difficulty of making inflation intelli- 
gible in this country—a difficulty far greater than politicians 
suppose. I wish some research organisation would send out 
questioners to tour the pubs, the pin-table saloons, the milk- 
bars, the greyhound tracks and other such resorts in order 
to ask at random, *What’s all this talk about inflation, chum? 
What’s it mean, like?’ The replies would dumbfound the 
articulate classes. (I took part not long ago in a similar 
semantic inquiry by a group of open-air speakers. We dis- 
covered that so far as the word ‘prestige’ meant anything to 
audiences it connoted a brand of pressure cooker.) 

Even where the word ‘inflation’ is meaningful, the idea is 
remote from reality. Is there anywhere in this country any- 
body whose personal behaviour is influenced in the slightest 
degree by the fear of it? Is there anybody anywhere who 
will either save money or abstain from asking for more money 
in order to Halt Inflation, or Help the Balance of Payments, or 
Strengthen the Economy, or other such noble mouthfuls of 
verbiage? The distance between the income decisions of any 
individual citizen and their possible inflationary consequences 
is far too wide to be bridged by words. 

Nor is this all. 

A vast redistribution of the national income has been made 
in this country during the past quarter of a century. I will 
leave the statisticians to dispute about the figures, which 
can be variously calculated; but the net effect is this: the 
power of decision both for spending and for saving a very large 
slice of the national income has been transferred from the 
middle classes to the manual workers. By habit and tradition 
alike, the middle classes were conditioned to saving. The 
manual workers are not. 

Now the act of saving, like all other human acts, does not 
occur in a void. The acte gratuit may be found in Gide, but 
certainly not in Jarrow. To suppose, as some of our exhorters 
do, that people will save for the fun of it is completely to 
misunderstand the nature of fun. Nobody saves for fun—apart 
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from misers and other such misfits (and the psychological 
maladjustments that animate them can be, and no doubt are, 
removed without payment in the clinics of the National Health 
Service). A man saves for specific, well-defined personal 
reasons. We have created a class of citizens who are collectively 
wealthy, and who must be taught to save if we are to avoid 
collapse. Yet we have simultaneously removed from them 
the pressures that might lead them individually to save. 

What practicable argument for savings can anybody put 
to the mass electorate? Save for what? The State now provides 
them as of right with all the things that people used to save 
for—education, pensions, sickness, protection against mis- 
fortune and want. The recipients pay for these benefits not 
with cash but with votes. Why save for a rainy day when the 
State guarantees sunshine all the year round? 

Socialist theory used to proclaim that the function of saving 
could be transferred from the individual to the State; that we 
could nationalise the process. But this theory now lies in ruins. 
For it has been demolished by universal suffrage. 

Under universal suffrage, saving becomes a virtue like 
temperance or chastity. Everybody pays tribute to it in general 
terms, but usually with personal reservations. The mass 
electorate is a standing impediment to any policy of State 
saving, or State frugality, or State economy. Such a policy 
js always at the mercy of politicians seeking to buy popularity 
with public money. The pressures on it are too great, and 
too continuous, to make it practicable for very long. The 
inflationary spiral begins at the ballot-box. 

We cannot lift the volume of savings to the level necessary 
to counter inflation by relying on appeals. The Welfare State 
itself sterilises the forces that make for personal savings; and 
the pressure of the mass electorate makes saving by national 
action more and more difficult. There is the deadlock. How 
is it to be broken? 


The Acquisitive Impulse 


It can be broken, I suggest, in one way only: by recognising 
—whether we like it or not—that the force that moves the 
mass electorate is the force of the acquisitive impulse. We 
must mobilise it, and direct it against the deadlock. 

Here is the significance of Mr. Macmillan’s Budget; in par- 
ticular, of his decision to adopt premium bonds. The decision 
is cautious, timid, hesitating, but unmistakable. Small as it 
is, it may well lead to something that will bulk as large in 
our economy as old-age pensions (which were just as marginal 
When they began). It may herald the time when the State will 
compete for savings with prizes rivalling those offered by the 
football pools. Mr. Macmillan has said good-bye to Barnardo 
economics. 

Mr. Harold Wilson’s denunciations of ‘this squalid raffle’ 
are hard to take seriously. The speech in which he said this 
was reminiscent of a cat on a hot tin roof. Only last year it 
was reported that the Socialists were promoting their own 
football pools company; that about half the constituency 
parties were willing to act as agents; and that about £500,000 
was to be raised in this way for the party’s funds. Mr. Wilson 
might look also at the Co-operative Societies, which placard 
the land with loud trumpetings about their dividends. 

So far from stopping at this premium bonds experiment, 
the Tory Party will need to go a great deal farther in the same 
direction. It must seek to liberate the acquisitive impulse by 
every method possible; to release all the forces that make for 
striving, and emulation, and competition; to prevent the 
Welfare State from sinking into a Static State. For in this 
Way, and in no other, can it master inflation. 






Not Wholly in Vain 


By LORD ATTLEE 


O all of us who took part in the Gallipoli campaign 
there remain very vivid memories. It stands out as an 
unforgettable experience. This is partly due to the fact 
that the episode had a completeness all its own as compared 
with the long drawn-out struggle on the Western Front, and 
partly due to the dramatic quality of a fight where the margin 
between success and failure was so narrow. Very often since 
those days I have turned over in my mind those ‘if onlys’ which 
would have made all the difference. There was also, to amateur 
soldiers like myself, the fact that it was there we had our first 
experience of war with the men with whom for months we had 
trained. Even today, after forty years, some sudden view of a 
piece of landscape seen in a particular light or a smell from 
a bonfire or the buzzing of flies will bring back in all its 
vividness the sights and scenes of those days. 

There have been many good books written on the campaign 
by participants, especially the admirable official history of 
Aspinal Oglander. It was, therefore, bold of Mr. Moorehead 
to essay to tell the story of this drama played out when he 
was a child.* He has, however, been remarkably successful, not 
only in his narrative of events, but especially in evoking the 
spirit of the time, for there was a particular spirit of high 
adventure present in the men who took part in what has well 
been called ‘The Immortal Gamble.’ He has given us very fully 
the background of discussion between the Westerners and the 
advocates of an eastern diversion, and between the chiefs of 
both services. He has been able to study Turkish sources of 
information and thus to learn what was going on in the minds 
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of our enemies and on the other side of the hill. He is thus able 
to correct the facile conclusions of the Dardanelles Commission 
of 1917. Hence he is able to show from unimpeachable evidence 
how the naval attack would, if pressed, have succeeded and 
how, but for a series of mischances, the land attack would have 
resulted in victory. He thus vindicates Sir Roger Keyes and 
other fighting men, and not least Sir Winston Churchill, who 
was pursued for years by the calumny that he had wantonly 
thrown away valuable lives in an adventure. doomed to failure, 
a view I never accepted. 

I must confess that I had never realised that, till quite a late 
period, Turkey might easily have been kept out of the war. 
Short-sighted foreign policy threw her into the arms of 
Germany. One naturally wishes to pick out, if one can, the 
major errors which resulted in the failure of the campaign. It 
is easy to put the blame on the leaders in the field or on the 
troops, but it is clear that the real responsibility rested with the 
Government. One of the gravest responsibilities of a war-time 
government is to decide major points of strategy and particu- 
larly in what arena their forces are to be deployed. In the 
Second World War we had to decide to concentrate in Europe 
and North Africa. The Burma campaign was kept short of 
resources because priority for the fight against Germany was 
essential. The Burma campaign was forced upon us. But in 
the First World War there was no compulsion to go to the 
Dardanelles, but once this strategy had been decided upon, it 
should have been fully supported. It never was. 

The second great responsibility of a government is the 
selection of the commanders for the various enterprises, and 
here, in my view, was the root failure of the Asquith Govern- 
ment. There is, of course, the excuse that, apart from Churchill, 
no one of them had given much consideration to military 
matters. They were a Party Government and brought in Lord 
Kitchener to buttress their authority. It is clear that they tended 
to lean too heavily upon him. 

The choice of ‘commanders for such an affair as the 
Gallipoli campaign was all-important. Youth and a vigorous 
offensive spirit were vital, but there seems to have been little 
attempt to pick a horse for the course. Admiral Carden, in 
charge of the Malta Dockyard, was in the area. No doubt he 
was a capable sailor, but not the man for the job. He broke 
down and had to be relieved. I imagine that if Admiral Beatty 
had been chosen he would have pushed it through, as would 
Roger Keyes if he had had the rank. What was needed was 
a ruthless commander who would not be deterred by the loss of 
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a few old warships if the prize was worth winning. When a 
land attack was decided upon it was natural for Lord Kitchener 
to select his old friend and chief of staff of the South African 
War, Sir Ilan Hamilton. He was a charming and accomplished 
soldier of sixty-two; but clearly dominated by his old chief. 

I never thought that he had a fair deal, but one is bound to 
feel that he committed a grave error in failing to intervene in 
any decisive way in the battle for Helles and Anzac. He was 
content to make his plans and then to leave it to his 
subordinates to carry them out. His subordinate at Helles was 
Hunter Weston, who failed to exercise any influence on the 
fight. I remember that in 1914 there was a popular feeling that 
a general must keep right away from the battle lest he lose his 
sense of proportion. He must be remote, taking calm decisions. 
It arose, I think, from the story that in the South African War 
Buller’s failure sprang from his being too close to the fighting 
and too mnuch affected by the sight of casualties. Whether this 
was the reason I do not know, but it seems to have been 
Hamilton’s practice. 

The story of the Helles landings is a tragedy of lost oppor. 
tunities. Had there been adequate command Achi Baba would 
have been won. The failure at Anzac was primarily due to a 
mistake in the landing place. If one has been over the ground 
as I have the wonder is that the landing was made good at all, 
and one marvels at the quality of the Anzac men. What is 
astonishing is that after the Helles affair Hamilton made the 
same mistake at Suvla Bay and with less excuse, for he could 
not have had much faith in Stopford, yet he hesitated to 
interfere until too late. Here again a heavy responsibility rests 
on Kitchener, for instead of sending the men whom Hamilton 
wanted, such as Byng and Maude, and whom he made available 
a few months later, he sent an elderly man, solely because he 
was superior in rank to one of the divisional commanders, 
Mahon, while the commanders of the divisions and brigades 
were mostly of the same type, quite unfitted for an action which 
required boldness, youth and imagination.. Hamilton 
acquiesced. He would surely have been wiser to have insisted 
on the men he wanted or to have entrusted the Suvla show to 
a general of experience such as Godley, whom Birdwood 
could have spared from Anzac. The troops at Suvla were 
unseasoned, it is true, but with the complete lack of leadership 
and direction they can hardly be blamed for the failure. 


Another fatal mistake was that in the supposed interests of 
security the very minimum information was given and that 
only to the senior officers and at the last moment. I know that 
my own battalion’s instruction was merely ‘Follow the 
Warwicks,’ yet these were the Lancashire men who stood with 
Allanson on the heights and saw the Narrows. 

Looking back one can see that the Gallipoli show was the 
only imaginative strategic conception as an alternative to the 
wholesale butchery in which the Westerners believed. Its 
success might well have shortened the war, saved innumerable 
lives and had incalculable effects on the world. The Westerners 
were too strong. Kitchener, like Fisher, vacillated; and despite 
the valiant efforts of Roger Keyes the attempt was abandoned. 
One factor in the decision to evacuate was the onset of winter 
heralded by what we called the blizzard. I remember well that 
the morning after it started we received a large consignment of 
fly nets, a good illustration of the too-late policy which dogged 
the campaign. Evacuation was eventually, after much hesita- 
tion, decided upon. One notices here, as Moorehead points 
out, that Kitchener, who was subject to sudden flashes of 
intuition, said that we should effect the evacuation without 
loss, contrary to all the gloomy forebodings so freely expressed 
that we should lose twenty or forty thousand men. Personally 
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| fecall at Suvla never having any doubt that we should get 
away all right. It may have been intuition, but more likely the 
result of experience of how hard it was to tell what the enemy 
were doing. Anyway, I found the memory very useful when 
wewere considering Dunkirk in 1940. 

[ think all old Gallipolitans will be grateful to Mr. Moore- 
head for writing this excellent book. It does not profess to be 
4 complete account. For this one must go to the official history. 
He has, however, caught the spirit and given us the background 
of this tragic story. There used to be a phrase frequently used 
in reports of actions on the Western Front in the First World 
War, when hundreds of casualties had been incurred for gains 
of afew yards. It was, ‘Nevertheless many valuable lessons had 
been learned.’ I think that by the Second World War some 
valuable lessons had been learned, as evidenced by the in- 
yasion of Normandy, and that the brave men who fell in the 
Peninsula did not wholly die in vain. 


Capital in Agriculture 


By JACK DONALDSON 


HERE is a traditional reluctance amongst British 
"Tecmo to befriend the cause of an expanding 

agriculture. The origin of this is easily understood, but 
its persistence from the nineteenth century into the radically 
different national conditions of today is less easy to explain. 
Farmers who argue with economists are apt to lose the 
argument but to go away unconvinced. However necessary it 
may have been 150 years ago to break away from the peasant 
economy, they feel that there may now be a case for growing 
more here and allowing for a slackening of imports. Their lack 
of conviction is intensified by the faltering of our export trade 
and the increasing imports of food and feeding-stuffs. 

There are, however, signs of a crack in what one may perhaps 
be allowed, without disrespect, to call the Crowther front. 
Economists of the front rank are questioning orthodoxy. More 
than two years ago Professor Austin Robinson suggested that 
it might pay us better to increase our agricultural production 
than to increase our exports. He was followed by other 
economists; the growth of the heresy is traced by Professor 
Tress in the January issue of the Journal of Agricultural 
Economics. From different points of view, these economists 
seem to agree that the advantage in terms of trade is moving 
against manufactured products in favour of primary goods. 

it is against this background, where an expansion in 
agriculture may be considered as part of economic policy and 
not just as a social or defence measure, that the new ICI 
pamphlet on the capital needs of agriculture* must be judged. 
Farmers will think that the authors have made at least as good 
a case for a large capital investment in agriculture as that 
which has won Sir Brian Robertson the promise of £1,200 
million for the railways. 

They show that a tenant farmer needs four times as much 
capital today as before the war (this is not just a reflection of 
the fall in the value of money, but also represents a real in- 
crease of 50 per cent. in the physical assets required); that 
landlords’ annual expenditure on maintenance has fallen by 
Over a third in real terms over the same period; that, though 
some farms are yielding a reasonable return, others, in particu- 
lar farms under fifty acres, yield on average less than an 
economic return on tenants’ capital (about 60 per cent. of the 
380,000 holdings in England and Wales are under fifty acres). 





* CaPITAL IN UNITED KINGDOM ‘AGRICULTURE, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
By Stephen Cheveley and Owen Price, (The Netherhall Press, 2s, 6d.) 


‘ 
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They examine the chances of the farmer providing some of the 
capital for improving his position out of savings, and conclude 
that any savings to be expected from the industry can only 
come from the most prosperous 40 per cent. of the farmers, 
whose farms are already fairly equipped. The remaining 60 
per cent. are making too little or losing too much to be able to 
save, with the result that the farms which most need capital 
assistance not only do not get it, but positively deteriorate. 
Nor can capital be persuaded into the industry from private 
sources, as the terms of investment are too unattractive. The 
analysis ends with the suggestion that the industry is still very 
credit-worthy as its total capital assets are between four and 
five times greater than its outstanding debts. 

The authors conclude that British agriculture must have a 
considerable injection of additional capital before any worth- 
while expansion can be expected from it. They propose to 
pump a little over £90 million a year into the industry for five 
years, divided roughly as to 20 per cent. for land reclamation 
and improvement, 40 per cent. for buildings and water, 6 per 
cent. for electricity and 34 per cent. for livestock increase. The 
purpose of this investment would be specific, namely, to double 
home production of lamb, bringing it up to two-thirds of our 
present consumption (leaving the last third to pacify the New 
Zealanders), and to increase home production of beef by 
300,000 tons to 100 per cent. of present consumption (an in- 
crease of nearly 50 per cent.). Both increases could be achieved 
only as a result of improved grassland management, and there 
is room for a big expansion in the home demand, particularly 
for beef. The result of this increase in production, it is calcu- 
lated, would be a yearly saving of nearly £150 million in 
imports, ‘and an increased annual return to farmers of over £60 
million, which would, in its turn, permit a saving in the sub- 
sidies bill of the amount of the beef and lamb subsidies. 


The details are carefully worked out, and there is little doubt 
that the agricultural expansion would be physically possible, 
given the investment, and that the savings in imports yearly 
of £1 for every £3 invested would really result from it. It is the 
political and administrative implications which are likely to 
create opposition. The new proposals would involve a degree of 
planning and control which is, to say the least, unfashionable 
today. If home-produced beef and lamb are to be planned in 
such detail, it must mean that imports will have to be controlled 
too, and scaled to what is left of the market after home produc- 
tion has been absorbed. The rapid increase in production would 
lead to seasonal gluts which would demand control and a 
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central buyer. Both import control and central buying would 
be regarded as retrograde steps by some people. Unless there 
were an increase in the price of beef and lamb, the new capital 
might be used to produce more profitable but less necessary 
goods; but there is no increase proposed; on the contrary, the 
authors propose to abolish the lamb and beef subsidies. One is 
left to suppose that more beef and lamb would be demanded 
as a quid pro quo for the granting of the loan. 

The whole question of distributing new capital on these 
terms, though simple administratively, would require extremely 
delicate handling politically. The best way would be to use the 
farmer’s own bankers. The Government would then guarantee 
the bank, provided that the loan was vetted and approved by 
some competent body. This body would have to satisfy itself 
that the scheme for which the loan was asked was sound and 
came under the headings for which the capital had been made 
available; and that the farm and farmer were credit-worthy. 
At the same time the farmer would have to give an undertaking 
to use the new investment to help him produce more beef and 
sheep and not something else. 

The fact that the scheme put forward by Messrs. Cheveley 
and Price presents immediate and obvious difficulties does not 
diminish its interest. For many years ‘a long-term plan for 
agriculture’ has been a meaningless term. If the worsening of 
our position as an export nation is to continue, we may, never- 
theless, have to give a meaning to it. Messrs. Cheveley and 
Price have done invaluable work in their analysis of the existing 
conditions, whilst their proposals would meet the first require- 
ments for expansion. 


Birthday Party 


By CYRIL RAY 


Chilterns, somewhere in the Rothschild country—that | 
saw acontractor’s board outside a desirable villa residence 
advertising the firm by name, in more or less Gothic lettering. 
as ‘Tudor Builders.’ I hadn’t fully grasped before that Tudér 
building was a trade in itself, though Stratford, looking just 
as I remembered it, is a town that could have been run up. 
almost complete, by just such a firm in a matter of weeks. 
A closer look, though, reveals some healthy developments. 
The shop labelled ‘Kandy Korner’ that I noticed at the last 
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‘One of the most important historical documents of modern 
times . . . a revealing self-portrait of a great man.” 
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D W. BrRoGAN, Spectator 
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Shakespearean birthday celebrations | attended (the Soviet 
Ambassador took post there, to unfurl his country’s flag) has 
now been joined by the Hey, Calypso! Coffee Lounge, not g 
stone’s throw from the theatre itself. You may find this 
revolting or, at least, inappropriate, but I count it an improve. 
ment on Ye Olde Filling Station, and half-timbered banks, 
And so, I am sure, would Shakespeare. 

Which reminds me that while Marshal Bulganin and Mr. 
Khrushchev were showing off about hydrogen bombs in the 
same county, in Birmingham, we were taking the Opportunity 
offered by what is popularly supposed to be Shakespeare's 
birthday to show off at Stratford. “They did say that those two 
would be coming here,’ said one of the attendants at the 
Memorial Theatre, “but we couldn’t have done with them, it 
stands to reason—not all those bodyguards in the procession!’ 

We couldn’t have done with them even at the reception. As 
the theatre’s long bar became crammed with mayors in chains, 
cultural attachés in striped trousers, the President of Rotary 
International, wearing a pearl-grey Stetson and a ciné-camera, 
and dons in reach-me-downs, the early-comers were squeezed 
out at the far end like toothpaste out of a tube, on to the river. 
side terrace. There one could see that some jolly, and blessedly 
untidy, country-dancing by children was going on; and watch 
a boatload of Oriental ladies, in saris and fur-collared tweed 
coats, pulling their craft laboriously upstream. Bless me! I saw 
the same boatload two years ago: how strong the current 
must be! 

Luncheon goes on a long time on these occasions: of a long 
line of speakers I recall that Lord Evershed spoke prosily and 
Mr. Cecil Day Lewis and Mr. Emlyn Williams wittily, and 
that Shakespeare seemed to be well thought of. ‘Fromage du 
pays’ on the menu turned out to be Cheddar, and very good 
too; the waitress apologised for there being no Danish Blue. 

Those of us too mean or too forgetful to have brought 
wreaths or posies to carry to the church were thoughtfully 
equipped, free of charge, by the committee: the really know- 
ing ones had arrived each sporting what I took at first to bea 
bouquet garni in his buttonhole: but of course—how stupid 
of me!—it was rosemary for remembrance. 

Into the birthplace and out again, and we unfurled some 
eighty-odd flags on the way—every flag you can think of, to 
say nothing of Costa Rica, Korea, the Yemen, and other 
Shakespeare-loving democracies. This time it was a mere First 
and Second Secretary who broke the Soviet ensign at their 
masthead—but I hope they noticed the honoured place filled, 
in the window of a chain-store, by a pile of tins boldly and 
proudly labelled ‘Russian salmon, 6s. 9d.’ Do you remember 
how shamefaced everyone used to be about Kamchatka crab? 
But to be Russian is the smart thing now. 

And so to church, along streets lined by officers and men of 
the Royal Pioneer Corps, dragged away from their Shake- 
speares to salute us; past a house in whose windows was the 
notice, ‘Bed and Breakfast; Dressmaking; Budgerigars for 
sale’; and along the nave to the poet’s tomb, past a guard of 
honour of schoolboy cadets of all sizes, wearing on their 
shoulders the name of the school that Shakespeare went to, and 
in their berets the badge of the regiment that Field-Marshal 
Montgomery first served in. 

The evening performance was of Hamlet, the Stratford 
production of which has already been dealt with in these 
columns: indeed, I was a little shy of making it public in 
Stratford-on-Avon that I represented the Spectator. But my 
acquaintance the theatre-attendant said, ‘Critics? Pooh! They 
only write the way they do to show they’ve seen the play before. 
Now I dare say that anyone that hadn’t seen Hamlet before 
would find this one proper exciting.’ Sucks, boo, to Strix. 
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City and Suburban > 


py JOHN BETJEMAN 


This week I have some Irish notes. I have just come back 

from County Waterford. The sun shone all the time. The 
Knockmealdown Mountains were purple and the gorse on their 
foothills gold. The woods were at their best, not yet in leaf and 
with all the colours of bursting buds, brown of beech, silver of, 
alder and yellowish-green of sycamore. Salmon were leaping 
in the River Blackwater, and by its grassy margin I was re- 
minded of England’s greatest loss, the loss of silence and the 
relaxation that goes with quiet. For here by the Blackwater the 
only sounds were water lapping against stone, the rumble of 
ass carts, the tremendous singing of birds, occasional human 
footsteps and the distant barking of a dog; never an aeroplane. 
hardly ever a motor-car, tractor or motor-bicycle, those essen- 
tial interrupters of country quiet in England. Back here in the 
City of London, with Messrs. Willment’s cranes and excavators 
working all day opposite me and lorries changing gear as they 
go round corners, I am conscious of that tensing of nerves and 
muscles which one makes against noise. It is something one is 
not conscious of until one comes back from the heavenly quiet, 
that natural quiet with its natural noises, which is to be found 
in Ireland—and, of course, in Radnorshire. 


| NOTICE that last week’s Spectator was an ‘Irish Number.’ 


AN IRISH LAMENT 

I returned to Dublin (Kingsbridge Station: Sancton Wood, 
1844; rich baroque like the unpaid-for palace of an Irish peer) 
in a diesel express from Limerick Junction and travelled first- 


$73 


class so as to sit in the front behind the driver and watch the 
railway lines widening towards me as we rushed through the 
middle of Ireland, so wrongly called dull, and received salutes 
from porters on flowery country stations. And there, in Dublin, 
I learned sad railway news. The Great Northern Railway of 
Ireland is being bludgeoned by the Transport Commission of 
Northern Ireland, which is obviously in close touch with Sir 
Brian Robertson, that unhappy General, into shutting many of 
its branch lines in its north-western section. An inquiry was 
being held and the south was resisting. If these branch lines are 
shut it will mean that Bundoran becomes more motor-coaches 
than houses, that the thousands of pilgrims who go to Lough 
Derg will have to find other means of transport—already we 
are being told that the closing here is an anti-Catholic move by 
Northern Ireland—but it also means the end of the last horse- 
drawn railway in these islands. I refer to the branch from 
Fintona Junction to Fintona. God save the Great Northern 
Railway of Ireland, Dundalk, which is its Swindon, and all its 
lovely rolling stock ! 


JOHNNIE BY GASLIGHT 

I had a very interesting conversation the other day with the 
representative of the North Thames Gas Board who came to 
mend my gas-fire. I was asking about the possibility of having 
gas-light in my rooms instead of electric. He said he had not 
had such a request in his long service in gas. He told me that 
printers often use gas, as it gives a better light and economises 
on heating. The biggest gas-lit area he knew was Smithfield 
Goods Station (GWR), where there are 50 nozzles. It is my 
nearest station in London and if only I were a round of beef 
and not a human being I could travel straight to my home in 
Wantage without the trouble of getting to Paddington. 
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Cold Storage 


came across an unopened envelope addressed, in my 

own handwriting, to myself. To be exact, it was not 
addressed; it only had my name on it, and ‘To await arrival’ 
written in the top left-hand corner. It had clearly been in the 
drawer for some time. 

At first I was puzzled. To receive through the post an 
envelope with one’s own handwriting on it is not an uncommon 
experience; it is liable to happen whenever one answers an 
advertisement or takes up a reference. But what could have 
been the circumstances in which I had sent, presumably by 
hand, a letter to myself and franked it ‘To await return’? And 
why, when I did return, had I not opened the envelope? 

I have a very bad memory; but in it, by this time, something 
corresponding to the dialling-tone had begun to sound. I held 
in my hand the blue envelope—once perhaps the colour of 
a hedge-sparrow’s egg but now much faded—and waited for 
a connection with the past. 

The past pressed Button ‘A.’ It spoke like a blackmailer, 
allusively and with a muffled voice, omitting many details that 
I felt I had a right to know; but now I remembered roughly 
how, and roughly where, I had written the letter or letters 
in the envelope, and why I had addressed it to myself. 

I was reminded that it contains a Last Message, or perhaps 
several Last Messages (though judging by its bulk there 
cannot be a superfluity of them), written on the eve of a rather 
far-fetched military operation twelve years ago. Small children 
shake hands less reluctantly with a forbidding stranger if their 
spare hand is held while they do this duty; and, apart from 
everything else, men who think (as I have seldom thought) 
that they may shortly have to say How d’you do to Death take a 
certain pride in letting the absent hand-holders know that 
they faced the encounter, with adequate composure, on their 
own. In war Death is a grandee, however reluctant we may be 
to take his livery; and in war Last Messages tend to exhale, 
together with much pathos, a sense of privilege. I think that 
anybody who has ever acted as unit censor on the eve of a 
battle would probably confirm this. 

I have forgotten how I sent the blue envelope back to the 
headquarters to which I hoped, and indeed expected, to 
return. But my reason for addressing it to myself was a 
practical one. It cut out the middle man (“You might bung this 
off if the need arises’); it evaded the need to find a paraphrase 
for that flat and euphemistic cliché, ‘If anything happens to me’; 
and it more or less ensured that, if I failed to return, the 
message or messages, being part of my ‘personal effects,’ would 
reach their destinations. 

I cannot remember what is in them, and I suspect that they 
might make embarrassing reading today. But I cannot quite 
bring myself to do what I should have done twelve years ago, 
which was to destroy the blue envelope. It has gone back, 
unopened, into the drawer. 

* + > 

Perhaps the most lapidary Last Messages of modern times 
were (if we may pass from the ridiculous to the sublime) those 
written by Captain Scott while, with his two surviving com- 
panions, he lay in a small tent—his sixtieth camp since turning 
back from the South Pole—awaiting the arrival of Death. 
They had made their last march, a short and agonising one, 
on March 19, 1912. From the 20th until the 29th (the date 
of the last entry in Scott’s diary) they were immobilised by 
a blizzard within eleven miles of One Ton Depot, where they 
would have found food and the fuel to cook it with. During 


[= for something in a drawer the other day, I 


these ten days Scott wrote, in a firm, legible script, eleven 
letters and a ‘Message to the Public’ of some 800 words. This 
in itself was remarkable. What I find even more remarkable 
is the fact that neither of the other two men in the tent wrote 
anything at all. 

Scott’s letters (the longest of those which have been pub- 
lished in full was to J. M. Barrie) were admirable; they were 
free from self-pity or heroics, and although they all had the 
same purpose and the same gist, their phrasing was not 
repetitive. His Message to the Public was a dignified, moving 
and objective report on the failure of his enterprise, which he 
ascribed to bad luck (‘failure in all risks which had to be 
undertaken’) and to unforeseeably bad weather. It ended: 
‘These rough notes and our dead bodies must tell the tale’ 
Eight months later they did. 

The astonishing thing is how un-rough the notes were. Al] 
three men were at the limit of their resources, suffering from 
frost-bite, exhaustion, strain and near-starvation; ‘we had 
fuel to make two cups of tea apiece and bare food for two 
days on the 20th.’ What I have never been able to understand is 
how it came about that, while Scott wrote so much, the other 
two—Wilson and Bowers—wrote nothing. 

For ten days and nights the three men lay in their sleeping. 
bags. They had nothing to do but listen to the frightful noise 
of the wind; if it abated the plan was for Wilson and Bowers, 
whose feet were less severely frost-bitten than Scott’s, to set 
out on what the diary on March 21 called a forlorn hope. 
Scott’s written evidence contains no suggestion that either of 
the others had turned his face to the wall and given in to 
that lassitude which must have been weighing on them all 
(we know now that the scanty rations on which they had lived 
for months were seriously deficient in vitamins, which had 
not been discovered in those days). Scott wrote in happy terms 
about the party’s morale to Barrie: 

It would do your heart good to be in our tent, to hear our 
songs and the cheery conversation as to what we will do 
when we get to Hut Point. 

Later. We are very near the end, but have not and will 
not lose our good cheer. 

Yet Wilson did not write to his wife, nor young Bowers 
to his mother. Scott wrote to both. They are short, warm, 
comforting letters. The tenses are a bit mixed, for he was 
writing of men who, although still living, were for the purposes 
of his letters dead. Of Wilson (the italics are mine): ‘He is 
not suffering. . . . I can do no more to comfort you than to 
tell you that he died as he lived, a brave, true man.’ Of Bowers: 
‘He had come to be one of my closest friends. . . . To the 
end he has talked of you and his sisters.’ This slight blurring 
of focus is the only stylistic blemish on the ‘rough notes.’ 

But why did Wilson and Bowers, in those ten days, not 
respond at all to a natural impulse which they must have 
shared with their leader? Why did neither leave even a scrawl 
of farewell? To me this small, insoluble problem will for 
ever remain a kind of Marie Celeste, lost without trace in the 
half-charted depths of human behaviour. 

‘Wilson and Bowers were found’ (says the official account) 
‘in the attitude of sleep, their sleeping bags closed over their 
heads as they would naturally close them. Scott died later. 
[This seems more than probable, but how could they tell?] 
He had thrown back the flaps of his sleeping-bag and opened 
his coat.’ This evidence suggests that perhaps at the end Scott 
put the killing cold to his breast like a dagger; but it does 
not explain why, in their last and long-drawn-out extremity, 
the three heroes produced only one scribe. STRIX 
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SOURCES OF POWER 


l 
O 1 Why is ‘striking oil’ a synonym 


for finding any sudden 

source of wealth? Most often the task 

of reaching oil is painfully long and laborious. 
Men must drill deep indeed before mineral 
oil will gush or can be pumped to the 
surface. And now that the world’s demand 
for clean, controlled power is well-nigh 
insatiable, more and more oil is being 
burned to generate electricity. 

Between the crude oil that is burned to 
drive a turbo-alternator and the switch that 
starts a lathe or heats an oven, stretches 

a whole world of intricate, precise 

machinery and equipment—Crompton 
Parkinson’s world, where they 

have long been pioneers. It would be 

hard to find one major development 

in the control of electricity with which 
Crompton Parkinson have not been associated. 
The generating, conducting, measuring, 
moderating and utilising of electricity is their 
familiar province; a province they stand 
ready to widen when any new source 


of power whatsoever is discovered. 


zompton Parkinson 
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THE ‘SPECTATOR’ ON EIRE 

Sir,—The Spectator, as its cover with a 
broken-stringed harp and twisted blobs of 
green blood amply proves, was wrong in 
calling its last issue an ‘Irish Number’: it 
manifestly is an ‘Eirean Number.’ The words 
‘Belfast’ and ‘Ulster’ each occur once in the 
supplement, though Partition is mentioned 
several times, but always insignificantly and 
without any understanding of its cause and 
importance. 

Mr. J. P. Digby, in his article on angling in 
Ireland, seems to think: that there is not a 
single fish to be found in any lough or river 
in the Six Counties; and that when a trout 
learns that it is swimming in the Lagan or the 
Bann, it hastens as fast as it can to the Shannon 
or the Liffey. One of the articles, Mr. C. S 
Andrews’s, assumes that Ireland—again Eire 
is meant—will depend in future largely on the 
sale of peat! For Pete’s sake! .. . The great 
industries in Northern Ireland are not even 
named. Mr. Patrick Lynch, with that disregard 
of commonly known fact which is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of an Eirean, asserts 
that Eire ‘has some highly efficient industries, 
such as brewing and distilling, and a national- 
ised group, which includes electricity. sugar, 
peat, and public transport.’ He omits to state 
who founded these industries. Did a high- 
souled Gael start Guinness’s Brewery? Who 
found the money for the motor industry in 
Cork? Since when has Henry Ford been an 
emotional Gael in a saffron kilt? 

Mr. Seumas O’Kelly has heard of three or 
four theatres in Dublin, but has successfully 
avoided hearing of three in Belfast. He does 
not know that the two little theatres in Belfast, 
the Group and the Arts, are superior in every 
respect to the Abbey, as it now is, and the 
Gate; and that the Grand Opera House is 
as good as the Gaiety. 

‘AE’ is reverently mentioned by Mr. Bene- 
dict Kiely, who, however, has not apparently 
been told that ‘AE’ was an Ulsterman. I do 
not suppose he is aware of the fact that W. B 


Yeats had a good deal of County Down blood 
in his veins. An uninformed person, reading 
Mr. Kiely’s article, might pardonably conclude 


that all the learning and arts in Ireland are to 
be found only in Eire, and that the Six 





Counties have not produced a single scholar, 
poet, painter, novelist or musician. 

There is now little likelihood that the 
boundary between Eire and the Six Counties 
will be removed. Ulstermen have no wish to 
be joined to an alien republic which was 
almost an enemy alien republic in the Second 
World War and was the scene of the shabbiest 
insurrection in the whole of history during the 
First. ‘All the politicians,’ in Eire, according to 
Professor Williams, ‘regard the removal of 
Partition as the major objective; yet many of 
them are engaged in doing their best to deepen 
existing sectarian differences between Catholic 
and Protestant, They advocate the Gaelicisa- 
tion of the country’s culture; yet they are only 
too well aware of the economic advantages to 
be derived from the remaining English con- 
nection.’ That connection is so powerful that 
if anything were to cause its rupture, Eire 
would drop down the drain as swiftly as the 
swine went over the steep place when they 
were possessed of a devil. 

Even in the matter of social insurance Eire 
is able to cast its burden on England—would, 
indeed, be sunk if it could not do so. Its un- 
employed are dumped in Great Britain from 
which they skedaddle as fast as their legs can 
carry them when they are about to become 
liable for military service. Without that con- 
venience, Eire could not save its inhabitants 
from starvation. Yet Eire is not even associated 
with the Commonwealth, as India is. How 
simple-minded some of them are in their 
expectation that the English will support them 
through thick and thin appears from a pas- 
sage in Mr. Lynch’s article which I would not 
have believed that even an Eirean could have 
written were it not in your pages for all to 
read. ‘Part of Britain’s heavy expenditure on 
subsidies for home-produced food,’ he writes, 
‘might yield more economic returns if invested 
in fertile, but underdeveloped land in Ireland 
rather than in land much nearer the margin of 
profitable cultivation in Britain.’ In other 
words, the British are to ruin their own 
farmers so that they may enrich Eire’s.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ST. JOHN ERVINE 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon 


[The word ‘Eire’ is the Irish for all-Ireland 
—North and South united. We are surprised 
that Mr. St. John Ervine should insist on 
enrolling himself and his fellow Nertherners 
under this flag. The reason that we refrained 
from mentioning him and many other dis- 
tinguished Ulstermen was that we hope soon 
to give them a Spectator number to themselves. 

Editor, Spectator.) 


POLES IN EXILE 


Sir,—On the occasion of the visit of the Soviet 
leaders in this country, we think that our views 
on the issues involved should also be made 
known to the British public opinion. There are 
about 250.000 East and Central Europeans 
who have found hospitality in these isles. None 
of them surely wants either to abuse the hos- 
pitality granted them nor to interfere with 
the way the British run their own affairs. 
But on behalf of the Polish parties and political 
groups in exile we, the undersigned, declare 
that we strongly and sincerely believe that: 

1. Not until Soviet Russia withdraws lock, 
stock and barrel—i.e. Red Army, Secret Police 


and Moscow-trained stooges—from the coun- 


tries she has turned into her colonies; 


2. Not until Soviet Russia withdraws from 
and full freedom is restored to those countries 
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or parts of countries which have been forcibly 
incorporated into the Soviet Union; 

3. Not until all political prisoners and 
deportees still slaving in Soviet labour ca: 
are released and returned to their countries: 

4. Not until Soviet Russia renounces te 
overall aim to conquer the remainder of 
Europe and to bring the whole world under her 
rule; 

Not until then will there be grounds for a 
lasting peace laid down; 

Not until then will Europe stop being an 
economic cripple and gain hope of becoming 
united; 

Not until then will the world get a chance of 
turning its technical achievements to the 
advantage and the well-being of mankind; 

Not until then will true freedom prevaij 
throughout the world.—Yours faithfully, 

S. DOLEGA MODRZEWSKI, Z. MUCHNIEWSK), 
JERZY SCIBOR, A. POMIANOWSKI, K. OKULICZ, 
W. PRZEZDZIECKI, M. DOMANSKI, A. PRAGIER, 
J. HRYNIEWSKI, A. W. TRENCZYNSKI 


43 Eaton Place, SW1 


THE ‘SPECTATOR’ EXPERIMENTAL 
COMPANY 


Sir,—Many readers may recall the Spectator 
Experimental Company. It is just over 50 years 
since the Company was founded by the late 
Lieut.-Colonel Pollock—to be exact, the men 
assembled at Hounslow between March 15 and 
17, 1906, for six months’ training. 

It would be of interest even today to publish 
a short account of the success of the venture 
as an experiment in military training and as a 
grounding for civilian life. It may be said that 
Colonel Pollock foresaw the value of 
Commando training half a century ago. 

As one who was privileged to have served 
in the Company, | shall be pleased to hear 
from ex-members with the possibility of 
arranging a reunion meeting. — Yours 
faithfully, 

BERNARD RAPERPORT 
8 India Street, Minories, EC3 


ROGER CASEMENT 


Sir,—With regard to the review of my 
Casement book by Mr. Brian -Inglis, may | 
be allowed to make these brief points: 

(1) I don’t agree that it is permissible to 
describe ‘evidence’ from Sinn Fein sources as 
‘unimpeachable.’ The long list of self-decep- 
tions. evidences of wishful thinking and even 
pious frauds of which both the Irish and the 
American wings of that party have been guilty 
in the past are plainly on the record. (2) Mr. 
Inglis appears to ignore the evidence of 
Serjeant Sullivan, who is still alive and who 
States unequivocally that Casement was a 
homosexual. (3) The present Earl of Birken- 
head has just stated in print that he read 
Casement’s obscene diaries in the original (his 
distinguished father, the first Lord Birkenhead, 
was leading the prosecution of Casement, and 
had brought the diaries home with him). He 
describes them, very aptly I may add, as ‘a 
homosexual’s log book.’—Yours faithfully, 

RENE MACCOLL 
34 Markham Square, SW3 


{Mr. Inglis writes: ‘The point at issue is 
not whether Casement had homosexual 
inclinations (“the question of his homo 
sexuality,” Mr. MacColl himself writes in his 
biography, “is not involved”), but whether the 
diaries were in fact Casement’s. Consequently 
Mr. MacColl’s arguments here are irrelevant. 
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(1) is admittedly a matter of opinion: my criti- 
cism was simply that Mr. MacColl ought to 
have included this “evidence,” even if he was 
not convinced by it, in his book. Serjeant 
Sullivan has himself answered (2) in a recent 
jetter to the Irish Times retracting his earlier 
version of Casement’s reaction to the news of 
the diaries. And (3) is simply comical, as Lord 
pirkenhead was (if my arithmetic is correct) 
nine years old at the time he saw the diaries 
he was hardly qualified to pronounce on their 
quthenticity. Mr. MacColl will perhaps now 
agree that the Casement ghost cannot be laid 
yntil some qualified person or persons are 
given the same facilities as he has apparently 
been given (I would be interested to know 
how he obtained them, but then so also, |] 
presume, would the Home Office) to investi- 
gate the diaries, in the light of post-1916 
evidence. —Editor, Spectator.] 


SEE WHAT I MEAN? 


Srl at least do not see what Mr. Hancock 
means in his letter of April 13, nor would I 
suggest that it is im accordance with the 
standards one has come to expect from the 
Spectator that contributors should be per- 
mitted to shrug their way out of difficulties. 

The paragraph of which I complained in his 
article was as follows: 

It is common ground that the BBC is run 
by worthy men and women who put up with 
poor pay for the sake of their souls. This is 
also true of the Metropolitan Police. Some- 
times allegations of corruption and favourit- 
ism are made against both bodies. Sometimes 
they are truc. 
| have requested Mr. Hancock to demon- 


strate that his allegations are true in the case 
of a specific but, from the point of view of his 
argument, vital, area of the BBC. Alternatively, 
I have requested him to admit publicly that he 
has no basis for his statement. I have restricted 
myself to saying that his statement is false, and 
damaging to the reputation of members of this 
Association. If Mr. Hancock has no further 
comment to offer, perhaps you, Sir, will make 
the necessary amende.—Y ours faithfully, 

T. L, LITTLEWOOD 

General Secretary 
Association of Broadcasting Staff, 69 Shirland 

Road, W9 / 

{Mr. Hancock writes: ‘Accepting Mr. 
Littlewood’s word for the 50 per cent. of the 
BBC who are members of his Association, | 
implied that I was not so happy about the 
other 50 per cent. I am still not happy. Mr. 
Littlewood may remember that a few years 
ago there was an inquiry into allegations of 
corrupt practices in the BBC. Although the 
report said there was no solid foundation for 
any charge of bribery, it pointed out that 
money had been accepted from music pub- 
lishers “in circumstances which invite sus- 
picion.” Mr. Littlewood should listen to the 
conversation in any Tin Pan Alley pub today— 
though nobody will agree to give evidence.’ 
—Editor, Spectator.} 


THE ‘CAMBRIDGE REVIEW’ 

Sirn,—Your description (page 527, Spectator 
of April 20) of Professor T. D. Williams as 
‘one of the founders of the late lamented 
Cambridge Review’ might just possibly cause 
a certain amount of confusion. We would 
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therefore be grateful if you would draw atten- 
tion in your next issue to the fact that this 
should have read ‘the late lamented Cambridge 
Journal.—Yours faithfully, 
R. A. BECHER 
3-4 Petty Cury, Cambridge 
[We know the Cambridge Review well and 
much regret the 'slip by which we put it un- 
timely in the grave.—Editor. Spectator.) 


THE ‘GLOUCESTER JOURNAL’ 


Sir,—The first issue of the Gloucester Journal 
appeared on April 9, 1722. Before that date 
there were thirty-six provincial newspapers 
published, and of those only six have survived 
to the present day. 

During the fifty-five years of the Gloucester 
City Libraries’ existence every effort has been 
made to form a complete file of the Gloucester 
Journal, and lately six issues dated 1737 have 
been presented by Bristoi Public Libraries, For 
205 years—from January, 1751, to date—the 
file is continuous and unbroken, and the 
Gloucester Libraries now need only twelve 
numbers to form a complete set from July 4, 
1738, to the present time. 

Appeal is made for copies of any issues 
between 1722 and 1738, and for the twelve 
missing numbers from 1738: April 28 and 
September 8, 1741; March 9, 1742; April 26 
and June 14, 1743; April 3 and May 15, 1744; 
March 19 and 26, 1745; July 22, 1746; July 21, 
1747; and July 4, 1749.—Yours faithfully, 

T. HANNAM-CLARK 
Chairman 
Gloucester City Libraries and Museums 
Committee 
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A Unique Musical Experience— 


TCHAIKOWSKY 
“*Nut Cracker’’ Suite 
GLINKA 


Overture—Russlan 
and Ludmila 


MOZART 
Overture-The Magic Flute 
DEBUSSY 
Clair de Lune 
GRIEG 


Anitra’s Dance 








at a cost previously unknown in this country! 


This is a rare opportunity for every music lover 
to build up a collection of Classical Records, 
which will be a never-ending source of enjoy- 
ment for the least possible outlay. The world’s 
most treasured compositions, performed by 
orchestras and soloists of international repute, 
are now within your reach, reproduced with a 
fidelity of tone which encompasses the entire 
tange of human hearing—S0 to 15,000 cycles! 
They are available in micro-groove recordings, 
pressed on pure vinyl plastic by the latest 
technique, of a quality hitherto only obtainable 
at four times the price. 


The Offer of a Life-Time! 

As an Introductory Offer you receive ALL SIX 
Masterpieces—complete to the last note—for 
ONLY 7/6, plus 2/6 postage and packing. 
NOT 7/6 EACH, BUT 7/6 FOR ALL SIX. 
Obviously such a price bears no relation to 
ihe real value of the recordings: we are making 
this remarkable offer solely because a personal 
‘rial alone will enable you to appreciate their 
superb tonal qualities. 


Full Benefit of Trial Membership 


By accepting this Trial Offer you are not obliged 
ever to buy another record from us, but you 
become eligible for membership. You are thereby 
entitled to receive any of the Society’s future 
recordings on approval. These are notified to you 
in advance, and any which interest you will be 
sent on 5 days’ trial. After playing them in your 
own home you have the right—with no strings 
attached—to return any record for a full and 
complete refund of all money paid. For those 
which you wish to own, subsequent to this 
Introductory Offer, you pay only the low member's 
price of 13/8 per long-playing record, embodying 
on the average some 40 minutes of music by the 
Great Masters—a saving of about two-thirds of 
the usual retail price! 


Avoid Disappointment—Act Now! 


We cannot prolong this initial ‘‘give-away"’ offer of such 
magnificent long-playing recordings indefinitely. The 
membership list is limited to production capacity, and 
once it is filled the introductory Offer wil! have to be 
withdrawn. Don’t be too late—fill in and post the coupon 
today with 10/-, which includes postage and packing. 
Masterworks of Music Ltd., Dept. SP 556, 23 Great 
Pulteney Street, London, W.! 


DINICU 


Hora Staccato 


WK COMPLETE NOT 76EACH. 
BUT 7/6 FOR ALL SIX! 
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Fill in and Post Today i 


I 
1 To MASTERWORKS of MUSIC LTD ! 
I Dept. SPSS6, 23 Gt. Pulteney St., London, W.! 


t | enclose 10/- in complete payment; piease send me 
all six masterpieces listed, and enrol me for Trial ] 
Membership, which I may cance! at any time. 

Please notify me of future selections, which I may t 
try for $ days without obligation. I understand that I 
apy of those which I decide to keep will be at the 
low membership price of 13/8, plus a Small postal | 
charge. 


Name .... 


Signature. 
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olivetti 





in the office 


Lexikon 


The office equipped with Olivetti Lexikon 
typewriters has many advantages. For 
sheer functional simplicity of design the 
Lexikon has been commended all over 
the world. In the range of its perform. 
ance, in its ease of operation, and for 
the clarity of its work it has earned the 
highest praise of typists - and particu: 
larly of those who delight in being able 
to please the most exacting of critics. 


Automatic margin stops - Key-trip device - Articu- 
lated bail-rod - Automatic tabulator - Accelerating 
typebar action - Carriage on ball bearings - Personal 
touch-tuning - British made, 


and out of the office 


Lettera 22 


To produce a portable typewriter which, 
except for its size and weight,.lacks none 
of the up-to-date features of a standard- 
size machine is, in itself, something of 
an achievement. Add to that the Olivetti 
flair for simplicity of design and preci- 
sion of robust engineering construction 
and you hav. the Lettera 22 - the port- 
able typewriter that is completely at 
home anywhere. 


43 keys - Personal: touch-tuning - Key-set tabulator 
- 4 position line spacing - Standard size ribbon - 
Full-length platen - 2 colour ribbon - Stencil cutting 
device - Weight Slbs. 24/. ozs. - British made. 
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British Olivetti Ltd. 

10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 

Sales Branches: 

London - 32/34 Worship Street, E.C. 2. 
Glasgow - 115/207 Summerlee Street, E. 3. 
Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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Contemporary Arts 


Cash and Courage 


Twere now seems to be a widespread feeling 
that the financial situation of the arts in Great 
Britain is past praying for. As inflation 
deepens and economists flounder, the first 
things to go are naturally ‘marginal’ activities 
This phrase is usually interpreted to mean 
State support of culture in any form, and these 
cuts are evidently felt to be fair game by both 
the Treasury and the press. Still, as picture 
after picture is exported and repertory theatre 
after repertory theatre closes down, it is no 
wonder that people whose jobs are connected 
with cultural conspicuous consumption cast 
wistful glances abroad. A traveller returning 
from Germany, if he is at all concerned with 
theatre, is bound to report that they order 
these things better there. Consider for 
instance the odd half-million pounds spent by 
the municipality of Hamburg in its cultural 
budget. This is nearly as much as the entire 
grants and guarantees of the Arts Council in 
England (£554,000 in 1954-55), and this is only 
one town. 
te 


A significant example of municipal support 
of the theatre is the town theatre of Bochum. 
Bochum is a Ruhr steel town—the second after 
Essen—and was much destroyed during the 
war. Even now it is rather desolate to look 
at, the huge steel and glass multiple stores 
rising stifly out of forlorn patches of waste 


land, and the pavements in some streets still 


cracked and muddy in wet weather. The town 
theatre was destroyed in 1944,.but a new one 
has been built at a cost of getting on for a 
million pounds, which is supported by the 
municipality and by the Ministry of Culture 
of North-Rhine-Westphalia (1 think I am right 
in saying) to the tune of up to £100,000 per 
year. The theatre, which is large, modern in 
style, and has its own scenery workshops and 
storerooms attached, was from 1919 until 
1951 directed by the famous producer Saladin 
Schmitt, who made it one of the best theatres 
in Germany. Since his death the work has 
been continued by Herr Hans Schalla. 

Lucky Bochum, you might say, and you 
would be right. Of course, there is a long 
tradition of State aid to the theatre in Ger- 
many, probably dating from the time when 
each small princely court had a_ theatre— 
Goethe helped to put on his own plays at the 
court theatre in Weimar—while it is also 
true that the generally inferior quality of Ger- 
man films gives the theatre rather less com- 
petition than is the case here and thus makes 
ita more important feature of town life. How- 
ever, I think it would not be profitable for the 
English theatre to draw the conclusion that 
what it needs is greater State support. No 
doubt it does need that, but. in the last 
analysis, it will only get it if it can show itself 
to be a really vital part of British cultural life 
Where the German example is significant is 
in the quality of the plays put on in repertory 
at the town theatres. For instance, at Bochum 
last year there was a week of American drama, 
in the course of which six American plays in 
the repertory were presented to the accom- 
pahiment of group discussions, and so forth. 
This year the same thing is to be done with 





French theatre, and plays by Sartre, Monther- 
lant and lonesco figure on the programme. 
All this, leaving aside the ordinary German 
classics and Shakespeare (Bochum is the head- 
quarters of the German Shakespearean 
Society). 

In short, the most distinctive feature of the 
German repertory theatre (and practically all 
German theatres are repertory) is an attempt to 
present really serious theatre, a theatre worth 
supporting by anyone who cares for this art. 
Compare this with, for example, the Oxford 
Playhouse which is having to close down, plays 
by Mr. Fry and Mr. Rattigan having failed, so 
we are told, to prove a draw. Compare a 
genuine modern repertory with this attempt to 
rehash the leavings of the West End and then 
let us ask ourselves whether the Playhouse did 
not deserve to close down. Who wants to see 
plays in Oxford that they can see far better 
done in London? The function of repertory 
is to get away from fashion. If only enthusiasts 
for theatre in the provinces would think for a 
minute. It is no good blaming the Government, 
no good blaming the public for lack of sup- 
port. If a university town does not support a 
repertory theatre, then the first explanation I 
am disposed to give is that the theatre is not 
worth it, Certainly that is the explanation that 
anyone connected with the theatre should give 
themselves. 

In fact, the German stage receives public as 
well as State support. And (a point which is 
sometimes overlooked) it would not receive 
State support if there were not a public demand 
for its services, The seats are usually full, and 
this is partly due to the various systems of 
abonnements and group tickets which lower 
the cost of the individual seat and ensure that 
school children and students shall see con- 
temporary theatre as well as Shakespeare and 
the classics, This kind of economic pump- 
priming might, indeed, be useful in our own 
dilemma, though the problem is more complex 
than any mere economic difficulty. What the 
British stage has to do is to convince the public 
that it has something to offer, Public demand 
can solve money difficulties, but it must be 
attracted by genuine artistic achievement on 
the part of writer, producer and actors. If the 
theatre seems to have nothing to contribute to 
the life of Great Britain in 1956, it will be left 
where it is—to rot, If it can make that con- 
tribution, we shall have a theatre once again. 
What is wanted is a living expression of art 
and not a mutual admiration society held 
around the parish pump. 


* 


It is well to remind ourselves how great the 
theatre can be. Anyone wanting to proclaim 
the supremecy of tragedy over the other 
muses should visit the small, classical theatre 
in East Berlin, where Bertolt Brecht produces 
his own plays. In the three days I was in 
Berlin I was able to see Mother Courage, and 
this is not an experience which is easily 
forgotten. 

For Mother Courage, after all, is one of the 
masterpieces of our time, and it is worth taking 
a little trouble over its analysis—especially as 
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this reveals more of the mind of its author 
than most of his other plays. This play is a 
chronicle of the Thirty Years War. It is the 
story of a woman camp-follower who sells 
comforts for the troops. Throughout the play, 
in episode after episode, we see Mother Cour- 
age and her cart with the brandy and the 
boots hanging on it, now with the Protestant 
armies, now with the Imperialists, first accom- 
panied by her children and then, as gradually 
they are killed by the fearful war going on 
around them, more and more alone, till at the 
end she is left by herself pushing her cart 
round and round an empty stage. Pathos, this, 
yet for Brecht the play is no story of Niobe 
and her children, and he deliberately made 
changes in the text to divert sympathy away 
from Mother Courage, For him the character 
is that of someone who lives by war, who will 
not revolt against war and who, therefore, suf- 
fers by war. The death of her children is, in the 
deepest sense, caused by that adhesion to the 
values of the war which makes her thank God 
that fighting has broken out once again be- 
tween the Catholics and Protestants. She 
objects to her linen being taken to bind up 
the wounds of a peasant and his wife. Only 
once, after the rape of her deaf-mute daughter 
Catherine by a drunken soldier, does she curse 
war from the bottom of her heart. As the 
recruiting sergeant says at the beginning of the 
play, he who would live by war must give 
something to the war. 
* 


Brecht’s Marxist realism leads him to scorn 
pity as an emotion, It is no use Mother Cour- 
age pitying her daughter or the state of 
Germany, unless she is willing to do something 
about it. Yet, here as elsewhere in Brecht’s 
work, the intellectual structure of the work is 
to some extent unbalanced by its emotional 
overtones. His terrible power of portraying a 
society in dissolution leads to a state of mind 
in which it is hard for the audience to believe 
that anything can be done to make things 
better. The denunciation is so total. “The world 
is dying out.’ That is the verdict which he 
passes on social life, and, however much he 
may try to avoid an identification of the 
audience’s sympathies with Mother Courage 
herself, she must represent for us humanity 
with all its weaknesses, with its courage, its 
right to live in spite of the inhuman forces of 
history assembled to crush it. Mother Courage 
is Niobe, after all, in spite of her author, but 
she is Niobe unidealised and the more con- 
vincing for her greed and her callousness. 

In form this is a chronicle play. The scenes 
are interlarded with songs as is Brecht’s way, 
and these are used most cunningly to produce 
the poetic intensification that plays such a 
large part in his theatre. The production at the 
Berliner Ensemble had the characteristics that 
we associate with Brecht—a shadowless stage, 
drab colours, a deliberate coarse bravura in the 
acting, stage directions projected on to a 
screen between scenes. I think that quite a 
number ofgcritics have been misled by these 
innovations. What should be kept in mind 
when talking of the epic theatre is the Eliza- 
bethan chronicle play, where the glorification 
of the Tudor monarchy played something of 
the same ideological role as Brecht’s Marxism 
and where the obviously theatrical nature of 
the play is reproduced in the kind of toy 
scenery favoured by the Berliner Ensemble. 
Brecht’s whole conception of staging a play 
resides in a reality that is real as a child’s doll’s 
house is real and unreal in the same way, i.e., 
it is real as a doll’s house and unreal as a house. 
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These few notes on Mother Courage are 
inadequate. I have said nothing of the 
magnificent acting of Helena Weigel and the 
rest of the cast. But Brecht’s epic theatre is 
the subject of such misunderstanding in this 
country that some kind of explanation. of it 
seemed indicated rather than a piece of straight 
dramatic criticism. Of the success of this 
artistic attempt there can be no question. I put 
it among the great theatres of the world— 
among the few. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


aN. P. 


THE visit of the Théatre National Populaire to 
London brings before an English public for the 
first time a theatre which has become an insti- 
tution in Paris and in the French provinces. 
Since the appointment in 1951 of Jean Vilar 
as its director it has, indeed, specialised in 
taking modern and classical theatre outside 
Paris—an activity which anyone who knows 
the small French town will applaud. M. Vilar 
has built up a considerable organisation in- 
cluding regional drama centres and arrange- 
ments for theatrical weekends and discussions 
as well as the main company based on the 
theatre in the Palais de Chaillot in Paris, but 
he is modest about his achievement. In his 
foreword to the hand-out about the company 
he describes himself as ‘only an interpreter,’ 
but, as anyone who has seen his work as a 
producer will testify, he manages to set his own 
stamp on the plays he directs. 

The three productions we have seen in 
London are of very different kinds. There is 
Moliére’s strangest play, Don Juan, Marivaux’s 
Le Triomphe de l’Amour, a piece of fantasy 
with cruel undertones out of Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses, and Hugo’s romantic drama 
Marie Tudor. All these, however, had a good 
deal in common in their style of production. 
The dark background, the fluidity of motion 
with which the actors weaved across the stage, 
the admirably disciplined cast, the strength 
and simplicity of the concept of the play— 
these things are constants, as was the excellent 
playing of individual parts. As far as Don Juan 
is concerned, I have a high standard of com- 
parison, since I saw Louis Jouvet play the part 
some years ago, but M. Vilar managed the 
part very well, though in a different, less 
demoniac spirit. To back him up he had Daniel 
Sorano as Sganarelle, the valet whose good 
moral intentions are always being frustrated 
by the fact that he is a valet (surely this is one 
of the most penetrating contemporary criti- 
cisms of the grand siécle?) and who is left at 
the end of the play lamentably bewailing his 
lost wages over the dead body and (presum- 
ably) damned soul of his late master, I am not 
sure that M. Sorano did not bring-a little too 
much pathos to the part—perhaps there should 
be more of the cunning, but likeable, rogue 
and less of the old family retainer in Sganarelle 
—but he was moving and often very funny. 
Anyone wanting a lesson on how to act only 
had to watch his knees in this part and that 
of Harlequin in Le Triomphe de l’Amour. 

Marivaux is more difficult for an English 
audience. So much depends on the poetic 
quality of the language and so little on the 
intricacies of the plot. It is a tribute to the TNP 
that they managed to get this pleasant trifle 
across the footlights. Maria Casarés was superb 
as the disguised queen. She brought to the part 
a concealed force which I have only seen 
before in Maty Morris, and the full cruelty of 
the stratagem on which the plot depends (in- 
volving the falling in love with her of a brother 
and sister simultaneously attracted by her 


hermaphroditic persona) was brought out in 
the tight pressure of her lips and ruthless 
carriage of her head. Marie Tudor, that farrago 
of historical odds and ends, also produced a 
splendid part for this actress. Playing the queen 
in a tigerish sort of way, she gave the impres- 
sion that she could and would have eaten any- 
one coming between her and her ends. This 
made a good piece of romantic theatre. Well 
produced (I particularly liked the queen’s 
shadow on the curtains before the execution) 
and the basic absurdity of the plot reduced by 
its stylisation, Hugo’s play was a particularly 
new experience for London theatregoers. There 
is no romantic theatre in English. Hugo 
imagined that he was writing like Shakespeare, 
but the result is something very much sui 
generis. 

For the chance of seeing these plays so well 
done we should be grateful to M. Vilar and 
his company. We must hope to see them here 
again soon. I for one should like to see them 
do some Shakespeare, and I hope they will not 
be too modest to bring us some one day. The 
Old Vic has a lot to learn from the TNP. 
Among other things—need I say it?—how to 
speak. A. H. 

* 

Epwarb II. By Christopher Marlowe. (Theatre 
Royal, Stratford.) 

It is at Stratford-atte-Bowe, not Stratford- 

upon-Avon, that one of the best-written 

Elizabethan plays is now on view. Theatre 

Workshop, whose resources could scarcely be 

more limited, are to be congratulated—on 

the choice of play, on a highly effective 
production, and on compassing Marlowe’s 

thirty-odd characters with a cast of 11 M. 

2 F. without discernible sacrifice of important 

incidents from the text, 

This Edward (Peter Smallwood) is never for 
a moment kingly (as he was so strikingly 
portrayed in a fine production on the Edin- 
burgh Festival fringe recently); rather is he 
a waspish little nagger whose mistaken notions 
of his importance and ability are rapidly 
deflated by as tough a bunch of barons as 
faced his predecessor, John, at Runnymede. 
The Edward-Gaveston affaire is given every 
textual licence to make it appear as un- 
becoming, and—more important for the plot— 
as politically inept. 

The cast can, without offence, be defined as 
a group of rough-hewn talents but with the 
almost unanimous virtue of speaking audibly 
and passionately the arrow-straight and 
pungent lines, The mise-en-scéne (more cor- 
rectly défaut de scéne) is finely lit and the 
incidents rush past at exactly the right pace. 
If this production isn’t quite the kind of thing 
to knock ’em in the Old Kent, Road, it ought 
to be of interest to several parties in the 
vicinity of the New Cut, Lambeth. 

A. V.C. 
* 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. By William Shake- 
speare. (Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon- 
Avon.) 

IT is not entirely Mr. Emlyn Williams’s fault 

if his performance as Shylock does not domi- 

nate our memories of this most agreeable pro- 
duction, for in Miss Margaret Webster’s hands 
the familiar play provides more counter- 
attractions than usual. There is in the first 
place a witty and beguiling Portia, in whom 

Miss Margaret Johnston discovers a vein of 

raillery which becomes the part well. The 

average Antonio wears the full aspect of a 

man who is determined to talk to you about 
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his operation; but Mr. Harry Andrews ig 
above the average, and his merchant is a 
reasonable sort of person for whom we 

do feel rather sorry. In the same sort of 
Mr. Basil Hoskins transforms Bassani from 
a rather perfunctory juvenile lead into g man 
of character and feeling, and Mr. 
Faulds, though batting on a much easier 
wicket, makes an effective Gratiano. Mr. John 
Garley is, almost incredibly, amusing ag 
Lancelot Gobbo, and Mr. Clive Revill makes 
theatrical history by bringing the Prince of 
Arragon delightfully to life. 

So Mr. Williams's Shylock is up against g 
good deal of competition, and although he js 
always (as they say on the racecourse) there or 
thereabouts, he is very far from running away 
with the play. His Jew is small and drab and 
greasy, and although it is a most accomplished 
and carefully considered performance it pe 
mains somehow insect-like and cold-blooded, 
as’ though this grey and squirming creature 
belonged to a different category of life from 
the other people on the stage. But the whole 
production is very well worth seeing, anda 
great improvement on Hamlet. 


Realism and Reality 


At the South-East London Art Gallery, where 
the words ‘The Source of Art is in the Life of 
a People’ are written on the floor in parquetry, 
is an  exhibition—Looking Forward’—of 
pictures chosen and introduced by the critic 
John Berger and called simply ‘realist.’ As the 
words social or Socialist are not appended, we 
must presume that some at least do not qualify 
for the highest honours and indeed the work 
presents a considerable variety. There are pic- 
tures by Jack Smith, Derrick Greaves, Peter 
Coker, there are paintings influenced by the 
Italian artist Guttuso, there is quiet ‘sensitive,’ 
tonal painting which recalls the Euston Road, 
there are journalistic drawings of Indians and 
Chinese, there are pictures which, whether 
one is a Marxist or not, deserve to be called 
formalist. To cover this variety Mr. Berger 
says that ‘there is no such thing as a realist 
style.’, Those who have visited the Beaux Arts 
Gallery regularly will not have failed to notice 
that there are certainly realist mannerisms, 
There is also, he says, ‘no such thing as realist 
subject matter.’ If, as this suggests, all things 
are real, one cannot help believing that some 
things are counted to be more real than others. 
Mr. ‘Berger proposes that all these works are 
connected by a similarity of attitude, a com 
mon belief that ‘imagination is the ability to 
disclose that which exists, which presumably 
means that the painter should concern himself 
only with the visible and tangible objects of 
the material world. This is a conviction which 
has served painters well in the past—Courbet 
is an obvious example—and will no doubt com 
tinue to do so. But as an exclusive orthodoxy, 
a basis of absolute judgement, a reason for 
believing that only works of this character 
‘look forward,’ it is just a little silly and unreal. 
This attitude, supposing all these painters 
would accept their marching orders, does not 
fortunately exhaust human experience, not all 
men are materialists. Mr. Berger tries to smear 
experiences which are not real to him with 
the terms ‘day dream’ and ‘private fantasy,’ and 
the figure of Walter Mitty. He brings in 
William Blake to support one of his arguments, 
but to Blake the builder of the Pyramids was 
real and so were the angels he saw in the tree 
tops. To Mondriaan, a moralist as fervent as 
Mr. Berger himself, certain immaterial rela 
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tionships gave him ‘the confidence to look 
forward to a better future for man and his art.’ 
The exhibition is fortunately worth visiting 
on its own account. There are two fine draw- 
ings by Peter de Francia, a good landscape by 
Anthony Fry, shown recently elsewhere, an 
excellent and mysterious still-life by Patrick 
Symons and two more of Frederick Brill’s 
explorations of geological structure, which 
have a considerable skill and authority but do 
not entirely escape being picturesque. | par- 
ticularly admired the drawing in three pictures 
of a mother and child by Albert Herbert, but 
as with so many so-called realist pictures | 
was disturbed by superficial eccentricities of 
colour and handling, which for many spec- 
tators would come no doubt to be regarded as 
the outcome of ‘private fantasy.’ To pretend, 
as Mr. Berger, and Sir Albert Richardson. 
do, that difficulties of communication (‘These 
artists believe that art is a means of com 
munication’) are due simply to wicked critics 
and hangers-on, commercial exploitation and 
the conditions of modern life, is to disguise the 
complexities of a very difficult question. 


BASIL TAYLOR 


Mixed Bunch 


Maaic Fire. (Gaumont.}——A Kiss BEFORE 
Dyinc. (London Pavilion.——CaRouseL. 
(Carlton.) 

WESTERN, musical, thriller, and potted musical 

biography—the week’s films, all from Holly- 

wood, all ‘in colour, are as representative a 

bunch as you could wish. 

To begin at the bottom: if I get more 
laughs out of any film this year than | got 
out of Magic Fire, or ‘The Life and Loves of 
Richard Wagner,’ | shall eat my critical hat 
‘Richard Wagner.” the publicity folder told us, 
‘one of the truly greats of the world of music,” 
has been a long time coming to the screen 
Now he has come, it is in the person of a small 
and perpetually outraged-looking young man 
(Alan Badel), with a curious, because | think 
quite involuntary, talent for the ludicrous 
Everything he touches becomes faintly comic 
I cannot quite tell why. He flounces (perhaps 
Wagner did); he gobbles with rage (perhaps 
Wagner did too); he shows the whites of his 
eyes, and a not un-Wagnerian profile under a 
bush of hair and a Rembrandt cap; but, so 
hampered is he by that clown, his alter ego 
that never for one moment is he able to show 
the form, or even the shadow, of genius. To 
be fair to him, the script doesn’t help, being 
sillier than you would think three grown people 
could make it; nor does William Dieterle’s 
direction, which, while having tremendous 
high jinks with the novelettish side (and there 
was plenty) of Wagner’s life, seems totally to 
ignore the point the script in ene place tries 
to make—that an artist must be judged by his 
works, The women are the best thing about it 
—Valentina Cortese, looking dowdy but 
beautiful in the oddest blonde wig, gives dis 
tinction to Mathilde Wesendonk, and an inter- 
esting Cosima von Biilow, with a nervous 
asymmetrical, thoroughbred face, comes from 
Rita Gam 

A Kiss Before Dying is stylish, mannered 
and exciting: a thriller of some distinction 
Based on a novel by Ira Levin, it is about 
that psychological favourite, the good-looking 
upstanding youth who might have come 
straight out of Scouting for Boys, and on the 
quiet takes to murder. Such simple. polite 
murders, too: nothing messy—just a shove as 
he kisses his girl on a skyscraper roof, or a 
suicide calmly faked in a crowded corridor. 





Robert Wagner plays Bud, the undergraduate, 
with just the right degree of innocence—wide- 
eyed, moody, hair over his eyes—to make you 
believe he would kill a girl rather than walk 
out on her, and a furry-headed blonde called 
Joanne Woodward makes just the clinging, 
cosy, faintly stupid victim that would attract 
such a man in the first place and drive him 
desperate in the second. Director: Gerd 
Oswald. 

Carousel, the’ Rodgers and Hammerstein 
stage show about the erring husband let down 
from heaven for a day to see how his family 
has been doing since he died, has been brought 
without much change to the screen (in Cinema- 
Scope 55, that most panoramic measure of 
them all) and is pretty, high-coloured, ear- 
splitting, corny and enormous fun. Spirits 
high enough to infect the audience are what a 
musical really needs (apart, of course, from 
good tunes), and myself | found the frenzy of 
‘June is bustin’ out all over’ or the snug firelit 
nostalgia of ‘A real nice clambake’ immensely 
infectious. There were some interesting faces. 
too, that looked as if they had strayed on to 
the screen by mistake. so unexpected was it 
to find them there—chiefly those of Susan 
Luckey, a tremulous pale waif who plays the 
orphan, and of Shirley Jones, who gives the 
heroine a face as wholesome and round as a 
polished pippin. Director: Henry King. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Public Faces 

IF the theatre is life’s mirror, and the cinema 
its camera, then one may, perhaps, argue that 
television is its pair of field-glasses. That may 
explain why the plays that we see on our 
screens, viewed, as it were, through a pair of 
opera-glasses from the back of the pit, appear 
to lack both the import and the intimacy of the 
living theatre, while the films are no better 
and no worse than their counterparts in the 
cinema. And it may also explain why the 
subjects which television brings into our field 
of vision from a distance are always the most 
satisfying. This week we have had a rich selec- 
tion of close-ups, the most interesting of 
which brought into our homes the varying 
personalities of Prince Rainier, Grace Kelly, 
Marshal Bulganin, Mr. Khrushchev, and 
Messrs. Harold Macmillan and Wilson 

I found the brilliantly engineered trans- 
mission from Monte Carlo, introduced in his 
usual admirable and dignified manner by 
Richard Dimbleby, a very moving ceremony 
This was all the more gratifying because 
some less responsible British reporters had 
endeavoured to create an impression that the 
whole event would be vulgar and quip-worthy 
Indeed, one reporter carried this carping note 
into his report of the wedding by stating that 
Miss Kelly ‘acted’ superbly on her wedding 
day, which statement to anybody who watched 
on Thursday can be nailed down as a mean. 
calculated and palpable lie. The truth is that 
if there was any vulgarity in Monte Carlo 
during the middle of last week it was confined 
to some of the more vocal voyeurs from this 
country who found themselves trying to invent 
something in English from what they could 
not understand in French. 

Television is a great catcher of atmosphere, 
and at Victoria Station on the arrival of 
Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev, the atmo- 
sphere that it caught was a trifle sinister. 
Whether this was entirely the fault of the 
Russians and their political background, I do 
not know. After all, Mr. Malenkov’s appear- 
ances on TV were quite the reverse of sinister, 


and he is a Russian, too. On the whole | 
think it was the austerity of the Setting which 
did it. No flowers, no nothing—except Sip 
Anthony and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, dressed, as 
it might be, for a funeral. Whether one likes 
the Russians or not, one would have thought 
that a party which won an election on Sir 
Winston Churchill's cry for closer co-operation 
with Russia might have slammed down an 
aspidistra or two on the platform, as a mark 
of gratitude that that astute old politician's 
wish had come to pass. 


And now for the two Harolds, Macmillan 
and Wilson. The first, | must confess, 1 could 
not bring myself to watch. For this reason, 
Last year | sold the film rights of my current 
play for £50,000, and as a result | looked 
forward, legitimately, 1 thought, to keeping 
the wolf from the door for the rest of my life, 
and to providing for the future of my children, 
Not at all. Only last week my accountant 
informed me that he estimated that my tax 
for the next three years would amount to 
£46,000. Well, really! It was more than flesh 
and blood could stand to sit and watch a man 
asking me to save. Save what, Mr. Macmillan? 
£4,000, I suppose. But why should I try to 
save £4,000 when you are not going to try to 
save £46,000 which belongs to me, but give 
it instead, in all probability, in forty-six little 
£1,000 packets to forty-six people whose 
names come out of a hat, and who have never 
worked for twenty years to write a successful 
play? If that is Capitalism, then Communism 
would appear to be a shade reactionary. 

Well, naturally, | turned to Harold No, 2 
for comfort. And, would you believe it, he 
started talking about rich people. Rich people, 
indeed! J ask you! Apart from inheritors of 
capital (if there are any, after death duties) 
how can anybody be rich in a country where 
for, every two-thousand-guinea cheque that 
comes in you keep, as | do, two hundred 
guineas? Come off it, Mr. Wilson. Don’t you 
pay your taxes? Or are you just crazy, like 
the rest of us? 

WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 


Che Spectator 
APRIL 30, 1831 


IN London there are a thousand aristocracies, 
great and small, each of which is built on 
monopoly, and on a system of grades, which 
teaches men to crawl and climb instead of 
thinking soundly and acting conscientiously. 
There is the boroughmongering one, which 
rides over all; those of Threadneedle and 
Leadenhall Streets, with their Directors, each 
of whom may influence five hundred better 
men than himself; that of the Law, with its 
long and difficult ladder, each step of which 
is guarded by a crowd pulling at those above 
them and kicking hard at all below: the Civic 
Corporation, with its four ranks of the Chair, 
the Gown, the Council, and the Livery, and its 
enormous fund for the purpose of turning men 
into sycophants or ciphers; that of the Clubs, 
which are as a scale of artificial distinctions for 
those who want neither money nor power— 
which teach men to think by conventional 
rules, and to act in constant fear of being 
marked as eccentric when they are only inde 
pendent; and (we have room for but this one 
more) the most preposterous of all, that of 
fashion, directed by the patronesses of 
Almack’s—who live to create distinctions 
amongst women, and to set an example 0 
insolence and folly, which is eagerly followed, 
with superadded meanness, by the ranks below 
them, the vulgar of Gloucester Place, the very 
vulgar of Bloomsbury, and the most vulgaf 
women of the suburbs. 
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YOU can help to work 
amiracle like this— 


Roger’s parents aid not actually ill-treat 
him. But they would not look after him, 
and he was a very pathetic little boy 
when the N.S.P.C.C. found him. Two 
months of good care turned him into 
the happy contented child you see 
below. Roger is one of many—every 
year the N.S.P.C.C. helps nearly 
5 100,000 unhappy children. It costs 
) £3.10.0 to help each child, and the 
Society needs money urgently. Please 





will you help? 


| 
' 
~~ 





When making your 


will, please remember 


the N-:S-P-C-C 











CONTRIBUTIONS, HOWEVER | , 
SMALL, WILL BE MOST GRATEFULLY RECEIVED BY THE 


N-S:P-C-C 


ROOM , VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 
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BOOKS 


Churchill as Historian 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 





Haldane remark of Sir Winston Churchill: ‘So clever, 

so brilliant; a pity he has never been educated.’ The 
remark is probably more revealing of Haldane than of 
Churchill, but it carries a grain of truth, and Lord Salter himself 
states it well: 

In writing on the first World War he [Churchill] necessarily 
reflected on the conclusions to be drawn from it. The work 
he did in writing the life of his ancestor, the Duke of 
Marlborough, did even more. The roots of his intellectual 
life were henceforth deeper and stronger; he reached his 
full maturity. By becoming a historian, he crowned and 
completed his equipment as a statesman. When he faced 
his greatest task he did so, as no other man could have done 

-and as he himself could not have done earlier in life—as the 
embodiment of British history and tradition. 
Before he had completed the biography of Marlborough, Sir 
Winston Churchill had already pitted his mind to this colossal 
venture of a history of the English-speaking peoples, of which 
this is the first volume.* Much of the work had been completed 
by 1939, and it is unavoidable that its main interest today 
should lie in the revealing study which it offers of Sir Winston 
Churchill in ‘his full maturity.” Here is the statesman, his 
equipment ‘crowned and completed’; and here also is an 
abundant expression of his ‘intellectual life.’ 
This is not to say that the book has no other interest. It 
can and must be read as history. Sir Winston Churchill says 
in his preface that his work 


[* SALTER has recalled that he once heard Lord 
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lan Dunlop 
“Mr. Dunlop has lived at Versailles, he knows French 
and knows every inch of the chateau; he has written 
a scholarly account of it which will be most useful to 
tourist and historian alike. He tells us all about the great 
palace itself, how it was built and decorated and rebuilt 
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& Nation. With 47 illustrations. 30s. 
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does not seek to rival the works of professional historians 
It aims rather to present a personal view on the pr 
whereby English-speaking peoples throughout the world 
have achieved their distinctive position and character, 
So be it, it is not the work of a scholar. But it is history none 
the less. The sweep of the narrative has not been equalled 
by anyone in modern times who has attempted the same task 
not even by Dr. Trevelyan. This coherent narrative may have 
been achieved by omitting the points which interest Sir Erneg 
Barker and do not particularly interest Sir Winston Churchi: 
but, if there is no important distortion of the picture, this is 
surely justifiable historical licence. That there is no gych 
distortion is, I think, clear towards the end of the book, As 
he prepares to guide the reader through the confusion of the 
Wars of the Roses, he contributes one of several summaries 
of the state of the nation which are not the least notable part of 
the book. He concludes : 
There was a public opinion. There was a collective moral 
sense. There were venerated customs. Above all there was 
a national spirit. 
It is the mark of Sir Winston Churchill’s achievement as a 
writer of history that the reader knows what he means by 
‘public opinion’ in 1450 and how it had been created. The 
book has many other virtues as history, but this is the supreme 
one and I do not think it can be challenged. 

Not the least of its other virtues, of course, is that it makes 
history a joy to read. It may be said by some of the dry-as-dust 
school that Sir Winston Churchill is a little out of date in his 
tendency to see history in terms of kings and queens, their 
prelates and their marshals. Actually, he does not fall for 
this temptation nearly as readily as one might have expected; 
and, anyhow, there is much to be said for this view of a 
period when so much depended on personal loyalties and 
obligations and personal rule was a reality. Whatever the 
faults, however, there are generous compensations. Has any- 
one ever bettered his brilliant, brief description of the Roman 
Province, with its enchanting picture of urban life: 

a failure, not.of existence, but of expansion. It ran on like 
the life of some cathedral city, some fading provincial town, 
sedate, restricted, even contracting, but not without grace 
and dignity. 
Or his description of the Viking long-ship, ending with a vivid 
picture of 
the finely carved, dragon-shaped prow; the high, curving 
stern; the long row of shields, black and yellow alternately, 
ranged along the sides; the gleam of steel, the scent of 
murder. 
Or the gentle irony of his comment on the nepotism of the 
Godwin family in the eleventh century? 
Nepotism . . . was almost the only way in which a ruler 
could procure trustworthy lieutenants. Statistics had not 
been collected, but there was a general impression in these 
primitive times that a man could trust his brother, or his 
wife’s brother, or his son, better than a stranger. 


This, like so much of the humour which enriches the book, 
contains a common-sense, and serious, historical comment. 
There is much more which could be said of the work as 4 
history of our islands. But this is not all that it is. In more 
than one sense, it is the book we have been waiting for: it is 
Sir Winston Churchill writing on man. He is, of course, as 
anyone who has read his more apocalyptic speeches knows, 
apprehensive of the wickedness of man. There is no reason to 
suppose, he writes at the beginning of his story, 
that this remote Paleolithic ancestor was not capable of all 
the crimes, follies and infirmities definitely associated with 
mankind 
* A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEeopLes. Volume 1; The 
Birth of Britain. By Winston S. Churchill. (Cassell, 30s.) 
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soda glance at Iron Age man convinces him that 
a biped capable of slaying another with iron is evidently 
tomodern eyes a man and a brother. 

put this is not all. There is something else in man, and he finds 

i,for example, in Alfred’s merciful treatment of Guthrum : 
This sublime power to rise above the whole force of circum- 
stances, to remain unbiased by the extremes of victory or 
defeat, to persevere in the teeth of disaster, to greet returning 
fortune with a cool eye, to have faith in men after repeated 
petrayals, raises Alfred far above the turmoil of barbaric 
wars to his pinnacle of deathless glory. 


sr Winston Churchill has his heroes. They are those who 
apress for him what he finds noble in the rest of mankind, 
aodthey form a bright company. 

They seem to find their examplar in Joan of Arc who, 

with unconquerable courage, infinite compassion, the virtue 
of the simple, the wisdom of the just . embodied the 
natural goodness and valour of the human race in 
unexampled perfection. 
But there are others as well: Agricola, deeming that little 
isgained by conquest if followed by oppression; Alfred show- 
ing clemency in the hour of their defeat to Haesten and his 
family; Coeur de Lion rising above the past when he con- 
firmed his former enemy, William the Marshal, in all his 
ofices and honours, and displaying ‘grandeur’ in his forgive- 
ness of John; Simon de Montfort eschewing brutality in the 
noment of his triumph; Henry IV merciful but ineffectively 
so against ‘these cruel personages below him’; Richard of 
York who, when power was in his hands, ‘kept absolute faith 
with right and justice.’ There is something impressive about 
these judgements as they follow one upon the other, each 
devating the heroic quality of mercy. According to Lord 
Salter, once during a conversation at All Souls Sir Winston 
Churchill declared that ‘parcere subjectis et debellare superbos’ 
had always seemed to him the very core of political wisdom. 
Ifhe had never said so, his life would havé borne witness to 
the belief none the less, from his earliest days when he pro- 
ested against the desecration of the Mahdi’s tomb by 
Kitchener. But this theme of mercy, or magnanimity, appears 
tome after reading this book to have a much wider interest, 
ad to be directly related to his persistent concern with the 
more general question of violence in the years which he has 
under review. , 

From the first chapter, in which he describes Boadicea’s 
revolt as ‘an uprush of hatred from the abyss . . . the most 
horrible episode our Island has known,’ to the last, in which 
he scorns the attempts to acquit Richard ILI of the murder 
of the princes (‘It will take many ingenious books to raise this 
issue to the dignity of a historical controversy’), he pursues 
the theme of unnecessary and arbitrary violence with a con- 
vincing passion and insight. The passion is nowhere better 
‘pressed than in his final comment on the quarrel between 
Henry Plantaganet and Thomas a Becket which culminated 
in Becket’s murder but also in Henry’s public penance: 

Itis a proof of the quality of the age that these fierce con- 
tentions, shaking the souls of men, should have been so 
rigorously and yet so evenly fought out. In modern conflicts 
and revolutions in some great states bishops and archbishops 
have been sent by droves to concentration camps, or pistolled 
in the nape of the neck in the well-warmed, brilliantly lighted 
corridor of a prison. What claim have we to vaunt a civilisa- 
tion superior to Henry II’s times? We are sunk in a barbarism 


all the deeper because it is tolerated by moral lethargy and 
covered with a veneer of scientific conveniences. 


this concern that the violence of our own age is somehow | 


more reprehensible than that of the medizval age informs 
he whole of his book. Thus, in recording the reaction against 
the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, he comments that 
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Naught for your Comfort 

The book in the news—completely out on 
publication, now available again. 

Enormous demand for the book ‘that may well become 
one of the great books that have swayed public 
opinion.’—OXFORD MAIL 61,000 copies already printed 


New Babylon o- 


Desmond Stewart and John Haylock 


‘An up-to-date account of Iraq and its people appears 
opportunely when the Middle East is so much in the 
news. '’—SCOTSMAN Illustrated. 16s. 


Two New Additions to the Brief Lives series 


William Ill 


David Ogg 
‘A penetrating historical study..—THE TIMES 
Illustrated. 


Sir Walter Raleigh 


Philip Magnus 
‘Raleigh glows vividly to life in Sir Philip Magnus’s 
pages." —THE TIMES LIT. SUPP. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


New Novels ——— sie 


Robert Henriques 


Red Over Green 


‘Magnificent. A good many people have described 
the making of a soldier, but no one has done it better.’ 
—NATIONAL AND ENGLISH REVIEW. 13s. 6d. 


Mary McMinnies 


The Flying Fox 

‘That rare achievement—a varied nove! of action and 
event which is at the same time a serious study of 
human motives and values. —MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
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Andrew Garve 


The Megstone Plot 


‘Of all the English writers of detection one of the most 
original is Andrew Garve.’—D. TELEGRAPH. 10s. 6d. 
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‘A highly skilled and sophisticated entertainment. — 
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Wilfrid 
Blunt 


SEBASTIANO 


Sebastiano Locatelli, who was a young Bolognese 
priest, is virtually unknown in this country. Yet 
there is perhaps no other 17th-century traveller who 
writes with such human, with such engaging frank- 
ness and sincerity. Wilfrid Blunt, whose Pietro’s 
Pilgrimage was recently received with such praise by 
the critics, has prepared this full-length account of 
Locatelli’s travels. 

Locatelli reminds us of Cervantes and of Sterne, 
neither of whom surpass him in the delicate art of 
character drawing; he is as racy as Pepys or Boswell, 
but without their pomposity and conceit. His work 
is, in its way, a little masterpiece. 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
Out today 25s. 


Rosemary 
Timperley 


THE 
LISTENING 
CHILD 


‘Miss Timperley balances a robust understanding of 
the world of class and staff rooms against her 
sensitive presentation of visions and nightmares and 
her writing remains on a high level throughout.” 
The Times 


“In these three short novels she creates with much 
skill an atmosphere of macabre possibilities, where 
dreams and fears fade into reality, and the imaginings 
of childhood are harnessed to the adult themes of 
ghost stories, possession, hauntings by the dead.” 
New Statesman 
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the reaction was, according to modern examples, 
restrained. . . . There was nothing like the savagery we 
have seen in many parts of Europe in our own time. Lay 
re-established rule by law. 4 


Sir Winston Churchill makes some fleeting attempts to 
analyse the nature of the violence which he is discussing 
thus, in commenting on the violent temper of the Plantaganet 
Age, he throws out the remark that ‘It was the violence hoy. 
ever of vigour, not of decadence’—but he is ultimately cop. 
cerned with the restraints which can be imposed on it. Thus, 
he writes of Simon de Montfort in 1264 that he was 

now in every respect master of England, and if he hag 
proceeded in the brutal manner of modern times in several 
European countries by the wholesale slaughter of those who 
were in his grip he might long have remained so. In thog 
days, however, for all their cruelty in individual cases, 
nothing was pushed to the last extreme. The influences that 
counted with men... were by no means only ‘brutal 
Force, though potent, was not sovereign. 
There is nothing original about this remark, but, as one reads 
and re-reads his book, it emerges as the summary of his 
political hopes—that force, though potent, should not be 
sovereign. Force must be restrained by some other, accepted 
authority, either temporal (‘Law re-established rule by law) 
or spiritual (‘In our own fevered, changing and precarious 
age,’ he writes in his chapter on Roman Britain, ‘we must 
survey with respect a period -when.. . the first pristine 
impulse of Christianity lifted men’s souls to the contemplation 
of new and larger harmonies beyond the ordered world around 
them’) or, ideally, a combination of both (‘There stood 
triumphant the Catholic Church, combining in strange fashion 
Roman imperialism and Christian ethics’). 

It is at this point that there emerges the most fundamental 
of Sir Winston Churchill’s political attitudes, and one which 
illuminates his life of political action. He has, because it 
restrains the savage in men, a profound respect for the civilis 
ing influence of ordered systems of government, whether 
national or imperialistic or even wider. 

Cesar’s vision pierced the centuries, and where he conquered 
civilisation dwelt. 
This becomes the theme of this first volume. In Boadicea’s 
revolt, 
We see the crude and corrupt beginnings of a higher civilis 
tion blotted out. 
Then, after the subjugation, 
For nearly three hundred years Britain, reconciled to the 
Roman system, enjoyed in many respects the happiest, most 
2 pica and most enlightened times its inhabitants have 
ad. 
The Synod of Whitby, by deciding that the Church of 
Northumbria should be a 
definite part of the Church of Rome and of the Catholic 


system . . . opened to every member of the English Church 
the broad vista of a world-state and universal communion 


With the Norman conquest, 
The spirit of the long-vanished Roman Empire, revived by 
the Catholic Church, returned once more to our Island. 
Under Henry II, 
England became finally and for all time a coherent kingdom, 
based upon Christianity and upon that Latin civilisaliot 
which recalled the message of ancient Rome. 
The constant reiteration of the importance of this message, 0 
the importance of the connection with Rome, with Christe 
dom, with Europe—the emphasis varies, but the theme is the 
same—dominates the book. And it has come, since the eal 
Thirties, to dominate his politics. 
‘By becoming a historian, he crowned and completed his 
equipment as a statesman.’ 
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Portrait of the Author 


Dyran THOMAS IN AmeErIcA. By John Malcolm Brinnin. (Dent, 
18s.) 

I1s title, as well as the press quotations which followed its earlier 
ican publication, had indicated that this was substantially a 

book about the poet, Dylan Thomas. It proves, however, to be a 


far more revealing study of its author and his public than of its ° 


nominal subject. 

Mr, Brinnin reports, without any trace of compunction, one 
aspect of a fragment of Dylan Thomas's life in which Thomas is 
a poet only-in name. Thus, and particularly by anticipating any 
full biography, Mr. Brinnin probably has placed the poet, with 
Oscar Wilde, Lord Byron, Gauguin and Baudelaire, among those 
artists who will be better known to the curiously-minded majority 
of posterity through the salacious details of their ‘private’ lives 
than by their work. 

That the mob desires to observe the great in their baths—or in 
those more intimate situations where the ordinary man regards 
privacy as his inalienable right—is not new. The indulgence of that 
wish, to, and beyond, the bounds of reasonable human dealing is 
largely American in its editorial origin; in this book it reaches a 
point at which persistence can, surely, lead only to revulsion in 
those whose appetites it was designed to satisfy. 

‘No poet can live wholly in his poetry, or by it,’ writes Mr. 
Brinnin, who records his observations of Dylan Thomas between 
1950 and 1953 while acting as Thomas’s agent for three full tours 
of the United States, as his guest for some few days in England 
and as his death-bed attendant in New York. 

Mr, Brinnin writes of his early and profound admiration for 
the poetry of Dylan Thomas and his eagerness to meet him; and 
how, when they met, he proffered literary conversation. Then he 
found that his famous poet, though occasionally prepared, out 
of his essential kindness, to indulge a bookish acquaintance, 
proposed to escape the men of letters alike with the men of state, 
by recourse to lechery. Mr. Brinnin could not approve: (‘his 
(Thomas’s} unabashed use of the vulgar tongue prevents its 
publication here’). Soon, he felt ‘my previous intimate attendance, 
with all the affection it implied and the sometimes dredging effort 
it demanded, had done nothing to help him or make him happy; 
it had only reduced me to a kind of nervous despair.’ When 
Thomas says, ‘And do you know what the trouble is? I’m going 
to do the very same thing tonight,’ Mr. Brinnin knows his dream 
for a dream. 

Thereafter, like some jilted Boswell, self-condemned to chronicle 
an unreformable and indifferent Johnson, he spares himself no 
detail of ‘the discrepancy in Dylan’s life between the disciplines of 
art and the consolations of liquor, bar-room garrulity, encounters 
with strangers and endless questing for meaningless experience, 
[which] confounded and alarmed me.’ 

In reporting how, after an interview with Harvey Breit of the 
New Yorker, Thomas continued ‘to elaborate fanciful statements 
and whimsical opinions for an imaginary interview for the press,’ 
Mr. Brinnin adds, ‘But Harvey Breit was gone now, and no one 
tise was interested in making copy of what he said.’ His book 
tragically contradicts that statement: for it shows that, whenever 
the two were together, Mr. Brinnin was recording in detail every 
drink, every retch, every vomit, every drunken crudity, every 
lechery, every husband-and-wife quarrel, every hangover. Dylan 

Thomas was sick, but Mr. Brinnin suffered. 

As a young poet, Thomas was unspectacularly ‘broke.’ When 
money came to him, he was generous and improvident, so that he 
could not meet the eventual income tax demands. The burden of 
back and current tax payments was aggravated by his own care- 
lessness, until he needed big money, quick money—American 
money. Dylan Thomas went to America for money. He disliked 
America : especially he disliked its literary lionisers; he put on a 
face of tolerating them as his side of the bargain. Mr. Brinnin 
himself Telates Thomas’s eager seeking out of English acquaint- 
ances in America; the importance to him of letters from England; 
his deliberate choice of New York bars as similar as possible to 








“T have read no modern tale of 
adventure that can compare with 
this, either for excitement or for 
the inspiration of its dogged hero- 
ism.” 


— Manchester Guardian. 
6th imp. Maps. 15s. 


Harold Nicolson 


THE ENGLISH 
SENSE OF HUMOUR 


Harold Nicolson’s brilliant but little-known essay on “The 
English Sense of Humour” (it has only hitherto been printed 
in a limited edition de luxe) is the principal item in this new 
collection of seven commentaries. 


15S. 


Kenneth Lynn 


THE DREAM OF SUCCESS 


Kenneth Lynn, Assistant Professor of English at Harvard, 
seeks to demonstrate the degree to which Theodore Dreiser, 
Jack London and three other American novelists were subject 
to “the worship of the bitch-goddess Success.” 


245. 


Hymns as Poetry 


COMPILED BY TOM INGRAM AND DOUGLAS NEWTON 

“The great achievement of this admirable and original antho- 
logy is that it reveals the great central tradition of English 
hymn-writing in all the emotional power of its language. The 
selection is masterly. The introduction is a happy blend of 
history and literary criticism.”—The Listener. 
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English ‘pubs.’ Above all, Dylan Thomas could not work in 
America, In England, lack of money prevented him from writing 
poetry. In America he had money, but America prevented him 
from writing poetry. Always, when he was not writing, the poetry 
unreleased within him was torture, torture only relieved by drink- 
ing. In America, the torture was unrelieved: therefore his drinking 
was also unrelieved. Finally, the deliberate, solitary and boasted 
‘eighteen straight whiskies in an hour and a half’ (Mr. Brinnin 
records the time) provided the ‘insult’ to his brain which ended 
the torture for ever. 

Mr. Brinnin is even less perceptive in: ‘When Dylan Thomas 
came to the attention of Americans as a major poet he was 
creatively already past his prime.’ On the contrary, ‘In Country 
Sleep, ‘Over Sir John’s Hill’ and ‘In the White Giant’s Thigh,’ 
sections of a projected long poem, were written on the threshold 
of the first of the visits to America planned to earn the money to 
buy the peace of mind to write more poetry but which, like an 
endless rat-race, ate up the money and destroyed the peace of 
mind which were their purpose. 

This perspective is not apparent in this unsavoury fragment of 
a biography which Mr. Brinnin has devoted to description of what 
common charity would have recognised as the dregs of a man’s 
life. Nevertheless, Mr. Brinnin has told the story—with himself as 
its hero. Perhaps a public demanded it: perhaps Mr. Brinnin 
needed to write it. Some might at least have delayed publication 
while Mrs, Thomas remained alive, or while the poet’s children 
were growing up; few of the book’s readers could care to inherit 
the legacy Mr. Brinnin has seen fit to preserve. 

Dylan Thomas was lecherous: that fact is glorified in this book; 
he was a poet, but Mr. Brinnin shows him as a poetry reader. Mrs. 
Thomas has been accorded space for a prefatory note of dis- 
approval; perhaps, however, the last word might come from Mr. 
Brinnin. Commenting upon rumours current about Dylan Thomas 
in America, he wrote, ‘In the long run, of course, this became 
more of a comment on his public than on him,’ 

JOHN ARLOTT 
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WILSON 


The Shock of Recognition 


A massive and monumental chronicle of 
literature’s progress in America. “A 
book from which anybody of intelligence 
can promise himself many hours of re- 
warding reading” —Times Literary Supple- 
ment (full page review) 

**A rich, instructive and exciting pageant” 
—John K. Hutchens 

“Brilliant”—The Economist 
“*Fascinating” —Sunday Times 

Just published, 1,307 pages, 45s. net 


Red, Black, Blond and Olive 


This study in four cultures—Zuifi, Haiti, 
Soviet Russia and Israel—is by any stand- 
ard one of Wilson’s most fascinating 
books. It will be published in June. 483 
pages, 25s. net. 


W. H. ALLEN 
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Apocalyptic 
THE LisBon EaRTHQUAKE, By T. D. Kendrick. (Methuen, 21s) 


Tus account of one of the greatest natural disasters to Overtake 
a European city makes comforting reading, for it shows mankind 
at its best and worst, and the best triumphs. The devastation which 
overtook Lisbon on November 1, 1755, was quite appalling; tidal 
waves and fire succeeded the earthquake and added to its horrors, 
The core of this opulent city was razed to the ground and pro} 
15,000 people perished. Amidst the dying and the dead, the parish 
and regular clergy worked with exemplary fortitude but, once 
the immediate horrors were past, the Church proved to bea 
severe handicap for Pombal in his heroic efforts to restart the social 
and economic life of the city. 

The crack-brained Jesuit, Malagrida, urged the Portuguese 
to put religious exercises before reconstruction, and his wi 
exhortations increased public hysteria. Catholic and Protestay, 
alike had their explanations ready to hand for this Catastrophe, 
Most agreed with Malagrida. The cause was Lisbon’s ‘abominable 
sins and not comets, stars, vapours, exhalations and other natural 
phenomena,’ and Lisbon’s vaunted piety was but snow covering 
a dunghill. Wesley saw in this wrath of God a just punishment 
for idolatry, the Inquisition, and other monstrous perversions, 
Unless there was an immediate repentance and reformation 
London would go the way of Lisbon, and Wesley hinted tha 
Halley’s comet, expected in 1758, would bring England’s merited 
doom. 

That the innocent should suffer with the wicked worried many, 
The Portuguese said they had been chosen for such exemplary 
chastisement because God loved them and wished to give them 
this mark of His distinction; the innocent suffered for the common 
good. 

Such lunatic ratiocination hindered Pombal’s work and he was 
forced to publicise as widely as he could the accepted explanation 
of earthquakes put forward by the most advanced scientific 
circles—a severe and well-merited jolt to the obscurantism of the 
Jesuits. At the same time he pushed forward with ruthless energy 
the building of a new Lisbon, better planned and more beautifil 
than the destroyed city. The competence and vigour with which the 
ordinary Portuguese overcame the horrors of their experience 
speak for the courage, endurance and sound sense of humanity 
at large, as does the charity expressed in corn, picks, shovels 
money, which poured in from Britain, Germany and France 
Science, reason, and hope were strengthened at the expense of 
religious bigotry and apocalyptic prophecy. 

Sir Thomas Kendrick has done a great service to the history of 
European thought in analysing the vast pamphlet literature t 
which the earthquake gave rise. The tedious lucubrations of th 
theologians are distilled with such urbanity and wit that th 
fruits of a laborious scholarship are presented most attractively 
This wise, well-balanced, and learned book deserves to be widely 
read, for it contains a profound moral. No matter how idiotically 
or vociferously man blathers about the purpose of the universe, ht 
proceeds heroically, and in spite of catastrophes, with the ordinary 
arts of living. 

J. H. PLUM 


Himmler’s Table-Talk 


Gestapo: Instrument of Tyranny. By Edward Crankshi® 
(Putnam, 21s.) 
Tue Kersten Memoirs, 1940-1945. By Felix Kersten. (Hutchitt 
son 21s.) 
Mr. CRANKSHAW spares his readers very little in his gruesom 
book Gestapo. It is the latest in the series of books which haw 
come out year after year since the war to remind the British publi 
of what the Germans were doing in Europe a decade ago. Om 
might have thought it was too late in the day for yet anothd 
passionately partisan account of the Nazi instruments of deatl 
and terror. : i 
Mr. Crankshaw’s sources are mainly the Nuremberg documenty 
from which he quotes liberally, and the better-known memol 
He approaches his subject more from the viewpoint of an ali 
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The Beginnings of 
galand and North-Eastern 
ja 1859-95 BY A. J. HANNA 


‘ _gnexcellent short history of an extraordinary episode. . . . 
i) “Hanna tells his tangled tale with admirable clarity and 
poi. He has drawn much useful material from mission 
records, Rhodes’s papers, and the Foreign Office archives. . . . 
the characters come vividly to life . . .” Manchester Guardian 
gsi. met 

qqvonD STUDIES IN AFRICAN AFFAIRS 

Trade and Politics in 

the Niger Delta 1830-1885 


An Introduction to the Economic and Political History 
of Nigeria BY K. ONWUKA DIKE 
Dr, Dik¢ describes how the rapid growth in trade reacted 
upon the social and political systems of the territories, and how 
the existing native governments were gradually supplanted by 
British consular power. He draws on local, as well as British 





sources for his material. 30s. net 
Survey of Documents on 
International International 
Affairs 1953 Affairs 1953 

by PETER CALVOCORESSI, Selected and edited 
gsisted by CORAL BELL by DENISE FOLLIOT 

(Bs, net 575. 6d. net 
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New evidence of the origins of Magic 


ORIENTAL MAGIC 
Sayed Idries Shah 


Introduction by DR. LOUIS MARIN, Member of the Institut 
de France, Director of the Ecole d’ Anthropologie de Paris. 


The first book in any language to correlate the magica: 
traditions of the West with those of the East. 


Bibliography & Index Illus. JUST OUT 25s 
A Handbook of Marriage £. PARKINSON SMITH 


Author of ‘‘Planning the Family”, etc. 
Foreword by KENNETH WALKER, F.R.C.S. 
“A reasonably priced handbook which does much to 
restore a right and proper approach.”"— Man. Ev. News. 6s 
4 Again Reprinted! 
Autobiography of a Yogi 
PARAMHANSA YOGANANDA 


Foreword by w. y. EVANS-WENTZ, M.A., D.Sc., Jesus College, 
Oxford. “An uncommon book . . . a mine of information.” 
—Sheff. Telegraph. 4th Imp. Illustrated 2ls, 


The Science of Spirit Healing HARRY EDWARDS 


“Embraces the whole realm of unorthodox healing.” — 
Yorkshire Evening News. 8th Imp. 10s. 6d. 


The Secret Path PAUL BRUNTON 
“Remarkable, of immense value and appeal! to all interested 
in Yoga and the mysticism of the East.”"—Book Exchange. 
25th Imp. 9s. 6d. 


Hatha Yoga THEOS BERNARD, M.A., Ph.D. 


“Describes in detail the stages of the traditional training 
in Hatha Yoga.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
4th Imp. Illustrated 20s. 
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Roger Casement RENE MacCOLL 
‘Making skilful use of much new material concerning every 
phase of Casement’s dramatic career, Mr. MacColl has un- 
doubtedly produced a really important contribution to Irish 
history.-—PROFESSOR DENIS GWYNN 

‘A first-class biography, fascinating to read and finally authori- 
tative.’—Evening Standard 

‘His portrait is convincing: at once striking and melancholy 
. .. all this Mr. MacColl records sensibly and oy arene a 
and the result is, for the first time, a credible Casement.’— 
Spectator Book Society Recommend Illustrated 21s. 


Gallipoli ALAN MOOREHEAD 
‘A brilliant achievement. — from rage to tears. Alan 
Moorehead has immortalised the Gallipoli campaign.’—ceciL 
WOODHAM-SMITH 

‘Both as a story admirably told and a campaign analysed, with- 
out confusion or tedium Gallipoli is a tour de force.’—v. 8. 
PRITCHETT (The Bookman) 


Book Society Non-Fiction Choice Illustrated 21s. 
® i 
Noblesse Oblige NANCY MITFORD 


With contributions by EVELYN WAUGH, ALAN S. C. ROSS, ‘STRIX’, 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES and JOHN BETJEMAN, who consider the sub- 
tleties of U-usage and the teil-tale signs of class distinction. 
Even if you think anyone who bothers about such things must 
be mad (or mental? or non-U?) you cannot fail to be fascinated 
and entertained by this witty book, which is a a 
OSBERT LANCASTER 10s. 6d. 


The Lord Have Mercy we 


‘One of the five best crime stories, as distinct from detective 
stories, I have ever read . . . Her denouement has the sort of 
monolithic frightfulness one associates with Greek tragedy.’— 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON (7he Bookman) 

‘I can. thoroughly recommend it.’—ARTHUR MARSHALL ac) 
Book Society Recommend Ils. 6d. 
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or MORE LOVED THAN LOVING 
by 
Lord Sudley 


With drawings by Christopher Sykes 
Is. 6d. 
Evelyn Waugh has written a preface for this new edition 
of a book which, when it first appeared, was warmly 
recommended by many critics, including the late Sir 
Desmond MacCarthy, Sir Harold Nicolson and Sir 
John Squire. 


TRAFALGAR HOUSE 
by 


Owen Guinness 
12s. 6d. 
The story of a bid for power in a boys’ preparatory 
school. The Headmaster appoints a junior partner who 
tries to take over the reins too quickly, thus arousing the 
resentment of both masters and boys. Their efforts to 
dislodge him before his trial year is over form the theme 
of this amusing novel. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 
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prosecutor than of a neutral analyst, with the result that the reader 
finds he is taken little further than by earlier books on the subject. 
How long will it be before a non-German historian can present 
the arguments for the defence without feeling himself an accessory 
after the crime? 

Mr. Crankshaw gives the impression that the main activity of 
the Geheime Staatspolizei (can no English publisher print German 
words correctly?) during the war was the extermination of Jews 
and Commissars and omits to tell us much about the principal 
role, which was the suppression of political opposition in the 
occupied countries and the Reich. He tells us little about the 
Gestapo’s suppression of the German Resistance—the 1944 bomb 
plot for instance—and a lot about Auschwitz and the Ejinsatz- 
gruppen, which are really the province of the SS and the SD. Mr. 
Crankshaw is at his best when tackling the very difficuit problem 
of what made the individual thugs tick. 

Mr. Felix Kersten tells us a very great deal about what made 
Heinrich Himmler tick, and very good reading it is too. His 
memoirs, which are now published in a fuller English version, must 
be invaluable to criminal psychologists. Mr. Kersten, a Finn of 
Baltic German origin, was Himmler’s masseur and he seems to have 
had the power of relaxing the tongue as well as the cramped 
stomach muscles of the Reichsfuehrer SS. The result is a counter- 
part of Hitler’s Table-Talk. 

It would be a temptation for a man who has lived so long at 
such close quarters with the Nazi leaders to introduce some 
element of self-justification or at least pass some moral judge- 
ments into his memoirs. Mr. Kersten’s strength is that he avoids 
this. From the massage table Himmler gives his own picture of 
himself, the chicken-farmer, herbalist, anthropologist, romantic, 
animal-lover and policeman, who wants to build his SS Utopia but 
observes regretfully that there are a few million human obstacles 
that have to be disposed of first. The conversation at Ribbentrop’s 
shooting party would be a little too suspiciously good were not 
Mr. Kersten’s credentials of the best. Ciano shoots half the bag 
—Himmler: ‘Where there’s no danger the Italians are heroes.’ 
And afterwards: ‘How can you find any pleasure, Herr Kersten, 
in shooting from behind cover at poor creatures browsing on the 
edge of a wood, innocent, defenceless, and unsuspecting?’ Thus 
the Chief Executioner of the Third Reich. 


We Never Know 
ART AND LITERATURE IN FourtH CENTURY ATHENS. By T. B. L. 
Webster. (University of London: The Athlone Press, 25s.) 
PLaTo IN Sicity. By G. R. Levy. (Faber and Faber, 15s.) 


THESE two books taken together pose the problem of popular 
exposition in an extreme form, and do not solve it. Professor 
Webster’s publishers claim that his book is of interest to the 
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general reader, but he has done such a tight job of packing that 
it would be very difficult for an average reader to winkle Out the 
theory without spilling all the factual illustrations into final 
incoherence. Miss Levy is also a scholar who seems to be aimi 
at some sort of popular market—the question is which? This is 
important because Plato, with whom both books are concerned 
seems to be coming up nowadays for general reconsideration and 
even—after warrantable suspicion in some circles, of the Fascist 
implications of The Republic—for rehabilitation. Notably, Profes. 
sor I. A. Richards is cautiously moving towards a Tesolution of 
the problems of evaluation and of humanistic education in the 
widest sense, with the help of some Platonic concepts. The business 
of education, he says, is after all philosophy: and Philosophy js 
that study whose business it is to mediate between the modes of 
language. It is thus at the peak of a hierarchy of all the studies, 

The effect of this is rather literally to put science in its place: 
not at the peak, The fear of science and the dislike of Platonism, 
where they are legitimate, have probably the same ground. They 
are based on resistance to the Abstract, to what does not relate to 
particular and individual experience. In Professor Websters 
account of the interactions of art and literature in fourth-century 
Athens, the emphasis is on. philosophical literature, the work of 
Plato, Aristotle and Theophrastus. Professor Webster says, of 
these three philosophers, that he is trying to make a division into 
three attitudes which he calls respectively, seeing in contrasts, 
seeing the structure, and seeing the appearance. Plato’s Theory 
of Forms is an example of the first, Aristotle’s biological view of 
art—that, for instance, a tragedy was as much a purposeful organic 
composition as an animal—of the second, and Theophrastus’s 
relatively individualised ethical Characters, of the third. Professor 
Webster says that Aristotelian ‘theory is a direct answer to Plato; 
poetry is not an imitation of an imitation of reality but creates a 
new reality, which is in itself a union of individual and universal,’ 
but he does not, it seems to me, sufficiently bring out that the 
three attitudes are really parts of a chain of development, or rather 
of an interaction. The important thing, in fact, about the empirical 
Aristotelian development in ethics and esthetics is that it is an 
answer to the false abstraction of Platonism. 

Miss Levy’s Plato, after his abortive attempts to come down to 
Sicilian earth and found the just kingdom had failed, seems to 
vanish in the clouds, if not of his own ideas, at least of her 
emotions. What is awful about fictional biography—and this is no 
exception—is that we never know: what looks like a curious 
and valuable fact may turn out to be fiction. And even allowing 
Miss Levy’s claim that she can produce ancient authority for every 
attributed statement, there are still some which, as a good fictional 
artist, she wouldn’t know. For instance, ‘Plato was deflected by 
a sense of Being that was vaster than himself. Such contrary winds, 
he thought, had never blown through Socrates.’ 

KATHLEEN NOTT 


From Their Experiences 


FRoM My EXPERIENCE: The Pleasures and Miseries of Life ona 
Farm. By Louis Bromfield. (Cassell, 21s.) 
Tue Pit AND THE CENTURY PLANT. By Pati Hill. (Gollancz, 15s) 
Crisis Cottace. By Geoffrey Willans. (Michael Joseph, 12s. 64) 
IN the 1940s the American musical comedy went rural (for me the 
high-point wasn’t Oklahoma! but a song, in a show never tral 
ported to England, entitled, ‘A Loaf of Bread, a Jug of Wine, and 
thou, baby’), and so did one of our slickest commercial novelists, 
Mr. Louis Bromfield. Acquaintance with Mr. Bromfield’s later 
fiction didn’t fire me to read the works he now began to write about 
his Ohio farm, of which From My Experience is the fourth. But! 
was wrong in supposing that he was grinding out blue-sky books. 
This new one is a serious discussion, often heavy going, of orgamic 
farming. The argument, briefly, is for the abandonment of poison- 
ous sprays in favour of a more painstaking rehabilitation of the 
soil by methods which Mr. Bromfield describes in close detail. His 
experience was that in a healthy soil the problem of pests solved 
itself: the same insects that devoured undernourished plants wert 
blankly uninterested in robust ones. Technical chapters. onthe 
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watershed development, latest designs in ploughs and tillers, and 
the economics of American farming alternate with descriptions of 
jr, Bromfield’s second farm in Brazil and some modest, 
schweitzer-and-water ruminations upon Life. It is a very earnest 


Pati Hill left fashion-modelling in Paris to hide away in the 
French countryside. She likes her shrewd peasant neighbour 
Madame Joumard and hunting wild strawberries and washing her 
clothes in a brook, but dislikes nasty old commas preferring to 
howl ahead pellmell until she arrives at a full stop. With a bump. 
Now broken phrases for a while. Virginia Woolf with the 
hiccups. Effect deplorable. . . . But once you master its eerie 
rhythms, The Pit and the Century Plant is a charming and sensitive 
journal. Miss Hill observes keenly; and her feelings are so open 
and perfectly unabashed that she has managed one of the hardest 
things in writing: the communication of joy. 

Crisis Cottage is built of familiar bricks. The walls are crumbling 
and the repairman is villainous. Geese ravage the lettuce garden 
while the narrator slopes toward bankruptcy. Luckily Mr. 
Geoffrey Willans is a nimble writer; more often than not, he turns 
his stock emergencies into something fresh and funny. Some 
reminiscences of the hostilities—I do not use the word “war” 
because at its mere mention . . . a glaze of boredom falls, like 
seales over a lizard’s eyes, on most people’s expressions’—and a 
irip to Paris are thrown in for good measure. WALTER CLEMONS 


Pablo Casals 


CONVERSATIONS WITH Casaxs. By J. Ma. Corredor. (Hutchinson, 
18s.) 

Tue opening chapters are autobiography, cast with a completely 
unnatural effect in the form of answers to often ridiculously 
contrived questions. Although much that is revealed is interesting, 
there is a tone of priggish self-righteousness about it that is dis- 
tasteful. Nobody doubts Casals’s artistic and moral greatness, but 
the apparent self-consciousness of it, as it emerges here, only 
diminishes our admiration of it. Even if Rimsky-Korsakov, for 
example, did once say how nervous he was that Casals was in 
the audience at the first performance of one of his operas, it is 
hardly becoming or modest of Casals to tell us so himself, as the 
form of this book makes him do. 

The presentation of Casals’s views on music and composers is 
equally badly done. A good deal of what he has to say is sound 
common sense, but it is mostly made to take the form of knocking 
down Aunt Sallies set up by the questioner in quotations from 
vatious elder French critics, in which they expound their petty 
personal and national prejudices. Apart from being long out of 
date, even in France, these prejudices are of no more interest 
outside (or inside) France than those of English or German critics, 
and did not need Casals’s contradiction to expose their stupidity 
or narrow-mindedness. What is refreshing is his impatience with 
the modern cult of ‘historical fidelity,’ which, as he says, we can in 
any case never authoritatively establish. Since we cannot, we 
should interpret and perform Bach not as we think his con- 
lemporaries may have done, but as he seems most real and alive 
{0 us now. Otherwise there are few subjects except Spanish music 
on which he has anything really illuminating to say. His personal 
reminiscences of the famous musicians of his early years are more 
interesting, in particular his fascinating portrait of Emmanuel 
Moér (the man who gave the keyboard, as the old pun had it, 
‘a manual more’) which reads like an additional chapter to Beer- 
bohm’s Seven Men. Casals considers him a composer of genius, 
and groups Moor, Tovey and Julius Réntgen, as ‘Three Unknown 
Masters’—one of his numerous seemingly cranky opinions that 
might be worth investigating further. COLIN MASON 


Philosophic Visions 
ONE Foor In EDEN. By Edwin Muir. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 


Epwin Muir is not the kind of poet whose latest work invites 
comparisons with his earlier; one does not expect his recent poems 
10 be an advance (except, perhaps, in the matter of technique) 
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simply, because he has from the beginning been concerned with 
the same large themes—time, power, history, man’s fall from 
grace, the natural world. These, clearly, are among the most impor- 
tant subjects with which a poet can deal. One Foot in Eden should 
be taken, then, as a further exploration of the ever-recurring 
symbols in Edwin Muir's work. 

Mr. Muir might suitably be called a philosophical visionary: 
that is to say, there is always a strong intellectual, argumentative 
thread running through his work, yet his poems are also the ex- 
pression of a vision, not the ecstatic moment of awareness that a 
poet like Vaughan transcribes, but a continual deep scrutiny of the 
workings of time and the movements of the human heart. His 
poetry is, above all, humane; the merely abstract is abhorrent to 
him. As he says in ‘The Incarnate One’ (a poem which, incidentally, 
marks a new departure in form): 

Abstract calamity, save for those who can 
Build their cold empire on the abstract man. 

Mr. Muir has always been an implicitly Christian poet, but his 
latest poems are more specifically Christian than many of his 
earlier ones. He is possessed by the idea of man ‘haunted by guilt 
and innocence’ while recognising at the same time that 

famished field and blackened tree 
Bear flowers in Eden never known. 

All the poems in this book, except the few purely personal ones 
such as ‘Double Absence’ or ‘My Own,’ are concerned with this 
central idea. Mr. Muir sometimes writes of classical subjects like 
Telemachos, Cedipus or Prometheus, or of Old Testament figures 
like Abraham, but more often he explores, by means of allegory, 
his familiar symbols such as the road, the shield, the tower. And 
just as his concern is never with the purely abstract, so his symbols 
are never merely cerebral but are always sensuous, almost tangible. 
His choice of words is as exact as that of a purely descriptive 
writer; his images are firmly ‘placed’ and rooted. 

] have always regarded Mr. Muir as one of the most important 
living poets. One Foot in Eden amply justifies this belief. In no 
other contemporary poet’s work do | find such insight and skill 
combined with such compassion. ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


Straight Furrow 


FREUD ON Broapway. By W. D. Sievers. (Mayflower Publishing 
Co., 40s.) 

THE sub-title, ‘A history of psychoanalysis amd the American 
Drama,’ increases fears aroused by the title; and the preface, 
revealing that the material was ‘first gathered and presented as a 
doctoral dissertation at the University of Southern California,’ 
confirms them. But Freud on Broadway is not nearly as awful as 
it sounds. There is a lot to be said for painstaking reassessments, 
Marxist or Freudian; in ploughing their straight furrow, authors 
often turn up hidden treasure lying in the subsoil. 


GESTAPO 


EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


“As many people should-read it as possibly can, for 
it is short, clear and indispensable . . .” 

Cyril Connolly, Sunday Times 
“This book, it is to be hoped, will be widely read, 
for as Mr. Crankshaw points out ‘it is important for 
us all to discover how, and why, and who was really 
responsible’.” Lord Russell, Daily Telegraph 
“He succeeds in conveying @ convincing (and damning) 
impression of the evil he describes.” 

Alan Bullock, Observer 
Book Society Recommendation 
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As a study of the theatre, however, Freud on Broadway suffers 
because Dr. Sievers remains unaware, or reluctant to admit, that 
playwrights may be affected by influences that have little to do 
with their own complexes. It is ridiculous, for example, to discuss 
1 am a Camera in terms of John van Druten, never even mention- 
ing Christopher Isherwood. Dr. Sievers, too, suffers from a certain 
humourlessness. The preposterous psychiatrist in The Cocktail 
Party is actually taken seriously: Dr. Sievers complains that ‘no 
reputable psychoanalyst would intrigue so mysteriously to get 
reluctant patients into his office,’ and that ‘he bears no resemblance 
to anything known and sanctioned by psychoanalytic societies.’ 
A more serious weakness lies in the author’s failure to grapple 
with the implications of the word ‘Freudian.’ It can be used 
loosely (say, in connection with Sophocles’ plays) or narrowly, to 
denote works whose authors have been influenced directly and 
consciously by Freud. Between these extremes there are the play- 
wrights who think they understand Freud and don’t, or who are 
prepared to swear there is nothing remotely Freudian in their 
make-up when there is. Dr. Sievers is aware of the existence of 
this jungle, but he is a poor guide through it: the word Freudian 
is used so casually as to become almost meaningless. 

Nevertheless his survey is interesting, and often shrewd. How 
much more enterprising American playwrights have been than 
English in exploring and colonising this treacherous new world! 
The names tumble over one another: Ardrey, Dreiser, Hart, 
Miller, Odets, O'Neill, Saroyan, Sherwood, Wilder, Williams and 
other writers who have experimented in the new medium, with 
varying success. Is it because English playwrights have been 
reluctant to do so (or English audiences reluctant to watch) that 
the English theatre has been, by contrast, so somnolent? 


BRIAN INGLIS 


New Novels 


Jupaina by results, certain popular American novelists might 
plausibly claim that they had rallied under a leader with the slogan, 
‘Come, let us make lust ludicrous!’ Is it now possible to read 
even the most courageous (i.e., toughest) of them without a titter? 
In language once unprintable and still, for the least mealy-mouthed 
of us, unspeakable if not unthinkable, they have made sex look 
silly and cruelty trivial. Emulating them in a style more literate 
and probably with greater accuracy in physiological details of 
tape, pregnancy and abortion, the minority novelists have slithered 
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from the absurd to the tedious. At the typical line, * “Sorry,” he 
said, and dove for her left breast,’ who can now k : 

. ; Ow Keep back g 
sigh? That strain again! 

This particular diver performs in Mary McCarthy's 4 Charmed 
Life (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 15s.)—the sort of novel advertised 
as giving for our edification the latest reports about the malaise de 
nos jours, the present predicament, the crisis of our time the 
dilemma of today and other reputed causes of the prolonged 
outbreak (in fiction) of crapulence among American intellectuals, 
Here the point is that, conforming to the type produced by this 
age of doubt, etc., an ex-wife is the consenting victim of an assault 
by an ex-husband—she (Martha) a clever little thing, having to 
her credit a PhD, some success as an actress, a new translation of 
The Wild Duck, and a youthful abortion; he (Miles) a psycholo 
gist, we are told, a lay analyst, a mystic, a magazine editor, g 
boxer (‘practically professional—used to work out with Hemi 
way’), educated by the Jesuists, finishing at the Sorbonne and the 
London School of Economics, later studying with Jung at Ziirich, 
author of a Broadway hit, a man married thrice before he met 
Martha and once again when she had divorced him, father of 
two iilegitimate children, keeper of many mistresses. . . . In the 
interests of space the solemn recital of his past achievements ‘off 
and present qualifications ‘on’ for admittance to a standardised 
novel must be curtailed. It can be seen that Miles was just the 
man to ill-treat Martha. Having turned her out of doors in her 
nightgown (she took refuge with and later married an historian), 
he contrives a brief and unceremonious encounter with her seven 
years later. It has the unfortunate result apt to befall a wronged 
but fertile maiden in a Victorian romance. We might have been 
left wishing her a happy abortion if, to terminate the untoward 
proceedings with tragedy, the author had not arranged for 
Martha’s car to crash into that of one of those drunken and 
promiscuous poetesses who (according to the novelists) infest 
the artistic colonies that are evidently familiar features of the 
American landscape. 


Before this pis aller of an ending we have been served witha 
portion of bright bitchery satirising the too-often satirised, a 
touch of lit. crit., a soupcon of squalor, and a quite comical 
account of a group reading Bérénice. But the writing is often slack, 
betraying a defective ear: ‘She wandered into the parlour and 
wanly commenced to light the fire.’ Cliché-watchers should be on 
the alert. Here, besides old favourites like ‘She bit her lip,’ are 
some of those new ‘inward’ ones: ‘Miles shrugged inwardly— 
‘Sinnot was inwardly laughing at her-—‘Martha inwardly, so to 
speak, raised her eyebrows.’ It could be said that the novel itself 
is a modern cliché, intermittently amusing if not taken seriously— 
though who, at this stage, could take is seriously? Perhaps no one 
was intended to. Perhaps Mary McCarthy’s laudable purpose was 
to make it impossible for a more pretentious and ridiculous novel 
to appear in this common genre. 

They ordered these things better in Babylon. Sholem Ash 
presents Belshazzar and his court in The Prophet (Macdonald, 
16s.), expanding the story of which a synopsis appeared in the 
Bible. Here and there a reader may, like the present Daniel, cavi 
at the suggestion that the prophet of that name was ‘cast into 
the fire and emerged without harm.’ But the guest at Belshazzat's 
feast may be pardoned his confusion: that great student of the 
scriptures, Mr. Gladstone, fell into the same error (Gleanings of 
the Past, vol i, p. 26). The point is of no importance. Brought on 
after the dance of the seven veils by the chief harlot votary of the 
Temple of Ishtar, Daniel, in his businesslike way, interprets the 
writing on the wall and then rather drops out of this story of 
ancient dilemmas, yielding place to a young shepherd from the 
hills, the second Isaiah. It is certainly a story from the enjoyment 
of which no one whom the subject attracts should on any accoullt 
be discouraged. 

No biblical knowledge is required by the reader of Riccardo 
Bacchelli’s Son of Stalin, translated by Kathleen Nott (Secker and 
Warburg, 15s.), though an untarnished belief in the godlike grea 
ness, goodness and genius of the late head of the Soviet Unio 
will not be unhelpful. Stalin’s son is discovered among the 
prisoners in an East German camp. Can any propaganda use be 
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made of him? He is given special privileges 
and subjected to the physical charms of a 
Baroness. But Jacob—for such, as the author 
would say, is his name—resists all temptations. 
This ought to have been a sharply dramatic 
novel; tension is taken out of it by the slow, 
sententious manner in which it is exuded: 
‘These melancholy reflections are worth 
recording. .. ..—‘Mention is made of this 
because ...’ The author is not to be per- 
suaded that these are snags in the flow of his 
narrative. In one of his many asides he 
remarks: ‘And now it’s about time that some 
critic or other accused me of digressing too 
much into details. But I’m always lavish with 
them, because I think they liven up the story.’ 
Pity he should be so woefully deluded! When 
he takes his head out of the light we can 
see that camp, its guards and its prisoners, 
and feel for Jacob; and if we stand in no need 
of further moralisings on man’s inhumanity 
to man we are none the worse for them. 

Its publishers announce that Company 
in Heaven, by Julian Callendar (Wingate, 
13s. 6d.), is ‘obviously destined to rock [the 
Church of England] to its foundations.’ ‘This 
novel,’ they say, is ‘Trollope rewritten in 
something very like the vitriol of Dean Swift.’ 
Not very like, surely. Admitting that John 
Westbrook, his hero, was ‘not of the stern 
stuff of which Parsons, Vicars and Curates are 
wont to be made,’ the author puts him smartly 
through a series of vocational hoops. Bishops 
are bested and vicars brought low, much leftish 
opinion is dispensed, and the whole thing 
reads more like a lark than a satire. As a lark 
it can be gratefully accepted. That, as the pub- 
lishers assert, it ‘demands an answer from 
every Anglican pulpit in the land’ may not 
readily be agreed. 

A cricketer’s novel that deserves a mention 
is Malleson at Melbourne, by William Godfrey 
(Museum Press, 12s. 6d.), and schoolmasters, 
parents and disinterested parties should like 
Down the Corridors, by Fielden Hughes 
(Arthur Barker, 12s. 6d.). DANIEL GEORGE 


Local History 


Like its predecessor, Mediaeval Lincoln, 
J. W. F. Hill’s Tudor and Stuart Lincoln 
(C.U.P., 32s. 6d.), is an admirable example of 
local history written in a non-provincial way. 
Dr. Hill’s narrative, though disarmingly unpre- 
tentious, is thorough and comprehensive. The 
town of Lincoln is firmly set in the environ- 
ment of what Henry VIII called ‘one of the 
most brute and beastly’ shires of the whole 
realm. We see how the sixteenth-century town 
looked to local gentlemen for protection; how 
the Elizabethan government needed Puritan 
support in the town against local Papists; but 
how in the seventeenth century, with a different 
government policy, the solid block of rich and 
intermarried Puritan gentry helped Lincoln to 
get Puritans as lecturers and supported the 
Bishop of Lincoln against Laud. So the line-up 
of the two sides in the Civil War was fore- 
shadowed long before 1640. The book is 
pleasantly illustrated, and has maps and a 
good index. CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Cinder Heap 
T. E. Hutme had a genuine originality, even 
if it was limited and also somewhat objection- 
able in kind, His impact on the Pound-Eliot 
generation, and thus on all of us, came from a 
power to make new combinations of ideas 
seem cogent, and old familiar ones arbitrary. 
Bergson’s attack on materialism had no neces- 





sary link with evolutionary progress. A respect 
for fact, for the immediate realities of exper- 
ience, and for the language of ordinary life, 
could be fitted to a belief in original sin as 
the dogma of dogmas, and a demand for strict 
artistic discipline. At the same time he had a 
gift of metaphor in argument, colloquial yet 
telling, which is crudely reminiscent of 
Wittgenstein, Language is a chess-board spread 
over the cinder-heap of the world. ‘All the 
ragged doubts seem suddenly to close up, like 
certain kinds of box-lids, with a click’. The 
second of these examples is from the ‘Notes 
on Bergson’: a quite outstanding, though in- 
complete, discussion of materialism. This 
essay, the ‘Lecture on Modern Poetry’ and Mr. 
Hynes’s informative introduction are the chief 
things in Further Speculations, by T. E. Hulme, 
edited by Sam Hynés (University of Minnesota 
Press, 36s.). Most of the pieces are slight or, 
like the trench diary, personal. Hulme’s 
measure of importance is established already. 

JOHN HOLLOWAY 


Chinese Art 


VALUABLE though the Pelican histories of art 
certainly are, there might, perhaps, be a 
reconsideration of their form and pattern. The 
Art and Architecture of China, by Laurence 
Sickman and Alexander Soper (Penguin Books, 
45s.), shows the defects along with the merits. 
There is too much text, and too much is printed 
upon each page, especially for books which 
are so expensive. The long lines are not easy 
for the eye to read. There is too much miscel- 
laneous history. The photographs are all at the 
end, and thus do not really illuminate the 
text. There is too much detail for the general 
reader, and for the scholar too little indication 
of what is new. These are faults not peculiar to 
the present book, which is certainly méritor- 
ious, well considered, and measured in judge- 
ment, One of its special values is the use made 
of the recent work of Japanese archeologists. 
There is still room for a major investigation 
of the development of Chinese architecture, 
and for its comparatively small range of 
development. This book, though giving help- 
ful photographs, does not pretend to fill this 
need. Porcelain and the applied arts are not 
included in the survey, except incidentally. 
GUY WINT 


Soviet Duplicity 
WHEN The Bialek Affair, by Stewart Thomson 
(Allan Wingate, 15s.), came to me for re- 
view I thought to myself, ‘Here’s just another 
of the many books that have been written 
lately by Soviet officers and officials who have 
fled to the West.’ I found, however, this one 
to be widely different from others dealing with 
the same topic and infinitely more intense. 
In the foreword Mr. Stewart Thomson says: 
‘When I first met Robert Bialek, in February, 
1954, at the time of the Berlin Conference, he 
was living again like a hunted man, leaving his 
flat in West Berlin only at nightfall. . . . The 
Communists in the Soviet Zone had every 
interest in kidnapping Robert Bialek, if they 
could lay their hands on him.’ There is a 
certain piquancy in these words, especially 
when he continues: ‘Bialek is now only 39, 
and more will be heard of him in the very 
near future.’ Indeed more was. For, since the 
publication of this book, readers will no doubt 
remember that only a few weeks ago all the 
daily papers carried headlines about the kid- 
napping of Robert Bialek, who was doped and 
hurried across the frontier to East Berlin. | 
had the curiosity to telephone the publishers 
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of this book to inquire if they had heard news 
of Bialek. Yes, they said, they had. He was 
already dead. GERALD HAMILToy 


Half-Dozen 
THe latest addition to the 6 Great 
6 Great Poets, by Aubrey de Sélincour 
(Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 6d.), makes no 
claim to profound, original scholarship, nor 
does it try to compress too much into too small 
a space. It is written in a lively, ‘popular’ style 
for young readers, and will give enjoyment to 
older ones as well. The six poets are: Chaucer 
Pope, Wordsworth, Shelley, Tennyson, and 
the Brownings. An odd choice, perhaps, for 
all except two are nineteenth-century, and 
there is nothing to fill the 300-year gap between 
Chaucer and Pope. Mr. de Sélincourt feels 
that Shakespeare’s poetic world is sacrosanct, 
and he wisely and intentionally leaves it alone, 
but could he not have sacrificed a later post 
for Spencer, Marlowe, Donne or Milton? The 
essays are part biographical, part critical, but 
in some of the critical passages they tend to 
become discursive. Short, unnecessary quota- 
tions are often used that smudge the line of 
idea instead of emphasising it. The quotations 
from Chaucer are ‘inconsistent with Mr, de 
Sélincourt’s argument that ‘any determined 
reader with his wits about him and a glossary 
at his elbow’ can quickly accustom himself to 
the original language, which should always be 
used. Then he gives his own extracts in a 
modernised spelling, which is misleading to 
any reader who, unacquainted with fourteenth- 
century English but encouraged by what he 
sees here, comes eventually to tackle the 
original for himself. IRENE SLADE 


serie, 


A Traveller in Italy 


THe ‘Eagle Argent’ of Donald Hall's title 
(Eagle Argent; Methuen, 18s.) refers to the 
arms of Abruzzo, that relatively unhackneyed 
part of Italy north and east of Montecassino. 
Mr. Hall is an amiable traveller, good at dand- 
ling bambini in a peasant kitchen and equally 
good at listening to Gregorian chant in the 
great Benedictine monastery. If one likes tum- 
ing the pages of a travel book for a description 
of one’s own favourite places, Mr. Hall is likely 
tc disappoint; he is more interested in Duke 
Federigo Montefeltro than in the palace at 
Urbino, and better at describing Countess 
Leopardi’s dinner party than her ancestor's 
poetry. But the best travel books are always 
the most personal, and for those who like 
Italians as much as Italy Mr. Hall is 
pleasantly unselfconscious companion, 
MARIGOLD HUNT 


Lyric and Satire 
Ir the poems in Patric Dickinson’s The Seale 
of Things (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) do not 
elicit wild enthusiasm, they never cause Irrila- 
tion through poor taste or bad craftsman- 
ship. They are the work of a poet who 
knows what he can attempt and who does 
so with success. Whatever he says & 
generally aptly said and reflects a mind 
fully engrossed in, and moved by, the worries 
of his fellow-beings. The title poem, “The Scale 
of Things,’ which is not an isolated achieve 
ment, shows him at his best. To turn from the 
lyrical to the satirical section of his book's 
to realise that this poet has range, zest and 
wit, and therefore one can only wish that be 
would write more satirical poems, for he ## 
master of epigram and of biting satire beaut 
fully expressed, as is the case with tm 
memorable ‘At the Villa Nelle.’ 
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CITY DOUBTS ON THE BUDGET 


By NICHOLAS 


agine, could have been more 
surprised by the remarkable post-Budget 
recovery on the Stock Exchange than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He had never 
intended to give anything away to the City 
and he may well have thought that he had 
done enough disinflation to cause a fall in 
industrial equities. After all, he had gone 
out of his way not only to raise the tax 
on distributed profits from 274 per cent. 
to 30 per cent, but to increase the 
indefensible tax on undistributed profits 
from 2+ per cent. to 3 per cent. Even Mr. 
Butler, who liked throwing sops to the 
trade unions, had never attempted to attack 
company savings. With universal approval 
the Royal Commission on Taxation had 
condemned the two-tier tax on company 
profits, and it had been generally expected 
that Mr. Macmillan, with his reformist 
reputation, would carry out their recom- 
mendations and merge the two imposts in 
one. If he had said that it was necessary 
for one year to increase company taxation 
in order to curb the investment boom, even 
that might have been acceptable provided 
he had promised to reform the system of 
company taxation next year. But to ignore 
the Royal Commission and make the farce 
of the two-tier system of taxation even 
worse—for the sake of a paltry £30 million 
extra a year—seemed almost frivolous and 
made many conservative-minded people in 
the City despair. But not the market in 
industrial equity shares! It never looked 
back to the petty beastliness of the Budget. 
It went_soaring ahead, discounting heaven 
knows what roseate future, until Mr. 
Khrushchev turned sour on Tuesday. I am 
well aware that there may have been 
technical reasons for a market recovery. 
But for a recovery of nearly 50 per cent. 
from its pre-Budget ‘low’? For a runaway 
boom in oil shares? It makes one wonder 
whether the City is not getting ready to 
write off Mr. Macmillan’s attempt at dis- 
inflation as a failure. 
* * 


No one, | im 


+ 

This is a serious matter which will excite 
a great deal of controversy. The Chancellor 
has said that the measures he has already 
taken to restrict both consumption and 
investment should be sufficient for their 
disinflationary job. The effect of these 
measures, said the Economic Survey, would 
make themselves increasingly felt as the 
year proceeded. It was difficult, it added, 
to foresee the timing of this change in the 
economic climate, but if the measures so 
far taken were slow in producing results 
they would be reinforced. Is the Stock 
Exchange ignoring that threat? Or does it 
believe that whatever new measures the 
Chancellor may take to reinforce the old 
they will be equally ineffective? It seems 
to me that it is probably taking a more 
realistic view of the limitations to the 
Chancellor's power to restore equilibrium 
than the Chancellor himself. The Treasury 
by itself cannot effect the necessary dis- 
inflation, for it relies upon co-operation not 
only from managements but from the trade 
unions. The last round of wage increases 
Passed without industrial friction on the 
basis, more or less, of a 74 per cent. offer 
against a 15 per cent. claim. On the record 
of 1955 a 74 per cent. rise in wages would 


DAVENPORT 


be inflationary because output per man has 
been rising less than 3 per cent. per annum. 
But that is not all. Another round of wage 
claims is coming this summer and if the 
Chancellor is looking to employers being 
hard enough pressed by the credit squeeze 
to resist this round more successfully than 
the last, he may be disappointed. It really 
looks as if he is trusting to luck. The City 
may be forgiven if it is less inclined to 
believe in the Chancellor’s star, if it accepts 
a continued rise in prices and wages as more 
likely than stability at present levels. 
* * * 

But the Stock Exchange would be ill 
advised to write off Mr. Macmillan com- 
pletely. The disinflation which he is striving 
for is probably of the order of a £400 
million cut in demand. He has promised 
to reduce Government expenditure by £100 
million in the current financial year. He is 
relying on a further decline in local 
authority spending of £100 million. He is 
expecting a fall in personal spending 
(through hire-purchase restrictions, higher 
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purchase taxes, higher prices, etc.) and an 
increase in personal saving (through the 
attraction of higher interest rates) of, say, 
£100 to £200 million at least. He is also 
relying on a cut in both private and public 
investment—in the private sector through 
the’ Capital Issues Committee control and 
the removal of the 20 per cent. investment 
subsidy, and in the public sector through 
direct cuts of £72 million. These add up to 
a formidable total of over £400 million. 
If expenditure is to be cut this financial 
year by over £400 million people’s incomes 
will be reduced by a like amount. This will 
surely affect the turnover of domestic 
traders and if rises in wages cannot be 
passed on so quickly to consumers in higher 
prices (because of the lower spending power), 
then profit margins will be further reduced. 
The market in industrial equities should 
bear these disinflationary things in mind. 
It should not be misled by the record profits 
of some international oil companies which 
can offset falling profit margins by raising 
the world prices of fuel oils. In the domestic 
field it has still to reckon with the Macmil- 
lan recession, though I am inclined to agree 
with it that there is no certainty that the 
wage-price spiral will be stopped. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE sharp rise in ordinary shares which 
followed upon the Budget had its origin, 
as I have explained, in the technical posi- 
tion of an over-sold market. At the begin- 
ning of March the market, in its ‘bear’ 
phase, had fallen nearly 25 per cent. At 
the beginning of this week it had recovered 
nearly a half of its fall. When a great un- 
certainty, which has been holding up 
investment orders, has been removed this 
is a normal pattern of market behaviour, 
but some of the most spectacular move- 
ments in share prices have been due to 
American buying, for example, in oil 
shares. In ten days SHELL jumped from 7} 
to 8 before reacting: BRITISH PETROLEUM 
from 117s. 6d. to 140s. But even some 
domestic industrials had extraordinary 
recoveries, for instance, ASSOCIATED 
PORTLAND CEMENT from 100s. 6d. to 
112s. 6d. Store shares, to which I drew 
attention two weeks ago, were especially 
favoured—with more reason on account 
of their high yields—and even the gold 
share market revived, though this had 
nothing to do with Mr. Macmillan, but with 
good development reports from some of 
the OFS mines. On Tuesday, however, a 
reaction set in when speculators tried to 
take their profits. The booming oil shares 
turned flat and industrials were marked 
down sharply. Clearly, great care should be 
taken before joining in the post-Budget 
boom. The 15 per cent. drop in the profits 
of Pressed Steel and the halving of the 
profits of McMichael Radio show what 
can happen in vulnerable industries. I am 
not going to say that the bear market is 
yet over. 
*” * ~ 

The recovery in the gilt-edged market 
was temporarily halted by the announce- 
ment of a new Government loan—£250 
million of 34 per cent. Treasury stock 
1979-81 at the large discount of 81 to 
yield 4.3 per cent. flat and 4.8 per cent. 


to redemption. This was unexpected. When 
the Chancellor disclosed in his Budget 
speech that the Treasury was making itself 
responsible for the finance of the national- 
ised industries on capital account—to avoid 
the rise in bank advances which had to be 
funded at times inconvenient to the 
Treasury—no one expected so early an 
issue of Government stock. As the year’s 
capital requirements of the nationalised 
industries are estimated at under £350 mil- 
lion, the Chancellor is certainly making 
hay while the sun shines in the gilt-edged 
market. 
*” * a 


The BRUSH GROUP is now under exalted 
City management and is developing its 
export trade in the national interest. But 
this involves extended credits for the over- 
seas customers and meanwhile the Brush 
overdraft piles up—together with the 
heavier interest charges. Last year bank 
interest absorbed 35 per cent. of the net 
profits. The increase in bank charges more 
than accounted for the decline in net profits. 
Earnings amounted to 23 per cent., thus 
covering the 10 per cent. dividend 2.3 times. 
At 7s. 6d. the Ss. units yield 6.6 per cent. 
This is not very encouraging in view of 
the urgent need to raise new capital. The 
company will no doubt surmount its 
difficulties in due course, but I confess to 
have lost the liking which I once had for 
these shares. 

7 * 

The negotiations which are going on 
between the Argentine Finance Minister 
and the EPU group of countries for a multi- 
lateral exchange system to replace the 
present bilateral agreements should improve 
the remittance prospects of the British 
companies trading in Argentina, where 
money has been blocked for so long. I 
favour particularly ARGENTINE SOUTHERN 
LAND at 18s. 6d., but not so much FORESTAL 
LAND, which is a difficult market at 22s. 6d. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


1955 FIGURES BETTER THAN 
EXPECTED 








CotoneL Denis H. Bates, Chairman of the 
Conipany, in a statement to stockholders for 
submission at the 79th Annual Meeting to be 
held on May 16th, says: 

In 1955 we were bedevilled with many diffi- 
culties: we severely felt the aftermath of the 
dock strike of autumn 1954 and there followed 
another unofficial dock strike, railway strikes 
here and in France, and the unofficial ships’ 
crews strike. There were waterfront delays in 
Calcutta, Australia and New York. The 1955 
figures have turned out much better than 
anticipated and we are indebted to the hard 
work of the Managements and staffs of the 
Group and to our Agents. 

The unofficial strike of ships’ crews was an 
unhappy experience and I would like to make 
it clear that loyal staff greatly outnumbered 
the dissident. Though the trouble originated 
from dissension within the Union, complaints 
subsequently were made about conditions in 
some of our older ships. The problem of 
replacement has undoubtedly caused us to 
run several ships beyond normal retiring age 
and though every effort is made to rejuvenate 
crew accommodation there are practical limita- 
tions. The strikes were clearly timed to cause 
the greatest embarrassment to our passengers 
——on whom the crews as well as the Company 
depend for their livelihood. The utmost was 
done to lighten the ill effects. 


Operating surplus at £7,405,872 shows an 
improvement of £658,288, but because of 
increased depreciation and taxation the 
balance surplus is £329,297 less than 1954. 
Now recommended is a final dividend of 74%. 

Total gross tonnage under construction is 
96,300 and outstanding shipbuilding liabilities 
approximately £14,450,000. This formidable 
programme will only carry us to, say, 1958 
The difficult prgblem of full replacement is 
made no easier Ry a further increase in ship- 
building costs. 

The investment allowance for shipping is a 
valuable aid. But companies with their ships 
registered under flags of “Advantage” or 
“Convenience” continue to thrive in almost 
total avoidance of taxation. If Cunard had 
been able to work under a company 
registered under a flag of “Advantage” instead 
of in Britain our profits over the six years 
1949/54 would be increased by over 
£14,000,000 (saved in taxation), which would 
have solved our difficulty in providing the extra 
cost of building to replace fully the ships as 
they age. Those foreign shipping concerns who 
adopt this method of advantageous registra- 
tion will be in a very strong competitive posi- 
tion in the future 

With the economic situation of the United 
Kingdom somewhat uncertain it is difficult to 
forecast 1956 prospects. The costs of running 
ships are still rising and it will be very difficult 
to increase revenue to cover the additional 
expenditure. 

From the angle of cargo ships the best saving 
would be the speed-up of turn-round in port. 
Port authorities everywhere are making every 
effort to improve the position. The first 
essential for 1956 is industrial peace and if this 
could be attained and the ships allowed to run 
regularly the year’s results of the Group would 
be reasonably good. 





RAND MINES LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA) 





SUMMARISED BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1955 





CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
Share Capital—Authorized 2,200,000 Shares of Ss. each, £550,000, Less held in Reserve, 49,005 Shares of 5s. 
i 


each, £12,25 
Issued—2,150,995 Shares of 5s, each... 





Revenue Reserves—For Investments, £7,814,140. 


For Exploration, £293,458. For Retiring Gratuities, 
£85,000, Profit and Loss Account—Balance at 31st December, 1955, £414,619 ... Es al ae 


£537,749 


£8,607,217 
£9,144,966 





PROPERTY AND NET ASSETS 


INVESTMENTS— 


Quoted Shares, Debentures, ete., at Cost or Stock Exchange valuation, whichever is the lower (Market 
Value—£10,738,510), £7,472,009. Unquoted Shares and Debeatures at Cost or Directors’ valuation 


whichever is the lower, £449,954 ... 
Government, Municipal and Public Utilit 


; Stocks and Debentures to ‘secure Corner House Pension Fund 


£7,921 ,963 











Deposit, £1,041,973. Less—Deposit by Trustees of Pension Fund, £1,039,000 2,973 
FIXED ASSETS— 
Trade Investments at Cost . ‘ ad ane eos ose 1,159 
Freehold Properties, etc. ... ons ; oes oe oo ° e . 42,888 
Furniture, Plant, Vehicles, Aircraft, etc. one we one oo oo . ° 90,58 6 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES— 
Shareholdings, £71,527. Loans, £18,200 és " ‘ 89,727 
CURRENT ASSETS— 
Stores £13,580; Debtors, Loans and Payments in Advance, £135,259; Dividends Receivable, £308,814. 
Cash Deposits, Fixed and on Call, £1,049,783. Cash at Bankers and in Hand, £55,759 £1,563,195 
Deduct, LIABILITIES AND PROVISIONS— 
Creditors, £159,564. Shareholders—Dividends, £359,845. Subsidiary Companies—Current Accounts 
£1,037. Provision for Claim; in Respect of Forfeited Dividends, £47,079 — on £567,525 995 670 
£9,144,966 
EXTRACT FROM PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION pon is 650,261 
Transvaal Provincial Tax 7 " ~< oss 8 
PROFIT AFTER TAXATION si aad i ati oop one a i =e - 650,253 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT at 3ist December, 1954 oon coe 1,882,777 
2,533,030 
Deduct: Dividends—Nos. 104 of 2s, 9d, and 105 of 3s. per share, £618,411. Amount transferred to Investment 
Reserve, £1,500,000 ons jes ae om oe ooo ooo ove wt eco ose woe «2, 118,411 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, at 31st December, 1955, transferred to Balance Sheet ... £414,619 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. Moir & Co., 4 London Wall Buildings , 


London, E.C.2. 
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UPSONS LTD. 
The Dolcis Shoe Company 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Tue 36th annual general meeting of Upsons 
Ltd., was held on April 19 in London. 

Mr. F. J. StratTon, C.B.E., chairman ang 
managing director, in the course of his s 
said: Our company has once more enjoyed a 
successful year’s trading. The profits have 
increased by £70,463. This does not reflect 
fully the progress which has been made during 
the year because we have maintained keenly 
competitive prices for our products by absorb. 
ing higher costs instead of passing them on to 
the public. Our efforts in this direction haye 
been rewarded by a healthy addition to unit 
sales in the United Kingdom and we hay 
succeeded also in increasing our export busi- 
ness by more than 20 p.c. A large proportion 
of this trade is dollar and hard curreng 
earning. 


INCREASED HOME SALES 


So far as our trading at home is concerned 
our substantially higher financial turnover 
arising both from increased sales and the open- 
ing of new stores has required an increased 
investment in stock which has enabled us to 
give a wider selection and greater service to 
our customers. We have been successful not 
only in our Dolcis Shoe Stores but also in 
the Dolores Underwear Group and the Strat- 
tord Court Hotel—to stockholders perhaps a 
less known part of our organisation—has con- 
tributed a greater share of profit and dollar 
earning for it is very popular with our North 
American friends 

The imposition of purchase tax on all shoes 
except children’s together with wages increases 
coincided with increases in the price of 
leather and most other components sufficiently 
to unbalance established price ranges. It needs 
both flexibility and close co-operation between 
suppliers and ourselves to cope with such 
problems. 

We are convinced that the answer is not to 
de-grade but to give the public more value- 
more fashion, colour, selection, comfort and 
service. We deliberately put fashion first, for 
our “World of Fashion at your Feet” theme is 
more valid and valuable than ever. Never have 
we been in a better position to make use of 
our contacts in North America and on the 
Continent of Europe for the benefit of our 
customers and the stimulation of the foot-wear 
industry. 

CURRENT TRENDS 

You will wish me to offer some forecast of 
the possible trends likely to affect our results 
in the current year. I must say at once that 
operating expenses of all kinds continue 10 
mount at an alarming rate. The cost of build 
ing, fuel and transport. increases in wages for 
manufacturing and distributive staffs, and 
higher interest rates coupled with the latest 
unfair discrimination against retailers resulting 
from the revaluation of their shops for rating 
purposes have brought into our budget for 
1956/1957 the prospect of truly formidable 
additional expenditure most of which can be 
offset only by increased gross profit. 

We shall endeavour to solve this problem 
by obtaining additional business and not by 
raising prices. However, we meet this chil 
lenge with our stocks in excellent order and 
the enthusiasm and efficiency of our staff well 
maintained. We are proceeding with 2 
courageous programme of expansion and if 
provement and I have no doubt that we shall 
give a very good account of ourselves. 

The report was adopted, and the name of the 
company was changed to Dolcis Limited. 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


Tuere is some official concern, I read, about 
the security of rabbit hutches. It may be that 
some careless and irresponsible person will 
let loose his tame rabbits to make good the 
wild rabbit population. Conjurers, too, will 
have to be careful to look after their top-hats 
and tail-coats if the law takes account of the 
careless liberation of a pet rabbit. I am in 
favour of this, for I once assisted a conjurer 
on the stage—a single appearance. Between us 
we managed to lose the only rabbit the magic 
hat was capable of producing, and the gentle- 
man seemed to think that I was entirely 
responsible for his loss. That tame rabbits 
quickly interbreed with wild stock I can con- 
firm. | used to shoot over a relative’s farm 
where a sort of piebald population of rabbits 
was to be found. They had the blood of a 
strain of pet rabbits that my relative’s predeces- 
sor had turned loose, I shot a number of them, 








COMPANY MEETING 
NORWICH UNION 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


LIFE SOCIETY 


SPEAKING at the 148th annual meeting of the 

Norwich Union Life Insurance Society, held 
at Norwich on April 24th, the President, Sir 
Robert Bignold, reported expansion in almost 
all sections of the Society’s business. New 
assurance business at over £68 millions showed 
an increase of over £64 millions, whilst the 
capital value of pension business totalled 
nearly £30 millions 

Total funds at £127 millions were £11 
millions up, while the net rate of interest earned 
had risen from £4 Is. 10d.94 to £4 4s. 4d.%. 

Sir Robert said he was sure with-profit 
policyholders would welcome the very satis- 
factory rates of bonus which it had been 
possible to declare. For the United Kingdom 
and Eire these were as much as £2 12s. 0d.% 
per annum for fully participating Whole life 
insurances, and £2 2s. Od.9 per annum for 
Endowment insurances—both 10s.% per 
annum higher than those declared five years 
ago. 

FIRE SOCIETY 

At the 158th annual meeting of the Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society Limited, the 
Chairman, Sir Robert Bignold, said the 
accounts for 1955 revealed considerable ex- 
pansion of premium income. The total at 
£16,219,538 showed an increase of £1,108,399 
over 1954, 

Fire premiums totalled £6,667,531, an in- 

crease of £154,310, profit in this account being 
£330,322. Accident premiums advanced by 
£892,016 to £8,366,183 and the account showed 
a moderate overall profit of £158,344, Marine 
premiums totalled £1,225,824 (£1,163,751 in 
1954) and the transfer to Profit and Loss 
account was £100,000. 
_lotal transfers to Profit and Loss were 
£588,666, whilst taxation required only 
£209,319 as against £727,291 in 1954. Interest 
earnings increased by £45,158 to £366,747 net. 
_ Total assets amounted to £22,941,189, an 
increase of £706,001. 





and apart:from their colouring they were like 
any wild rabbit. I imagine the wild strain 
benefited by the cross, for it counteracted 
excessive inbreeding. No one in the family 
would eat these rabbits, however, and they 
provided food for the dogs and cats as did 
the occasional melanistic rabbit that was 
snared. Whatever their colour, tame or wild, 
iabbits are something we can’t afford on the 
land. Those who keep them must see that they 
do, says at least one peer, and I agree with him. 


DRESSED To KILL 


After the 1914-18 war a number of farm 
workers wore old army tunics. They made 
satisfactory working jackets even if they 
didn’t quite blend with more conventional 
clothing. One looked at those tunics, tattered 
and worn, and there was something saddening 
about them. Well before the Second World 
War most of the old tunics seemed to have 
disappeared. In the past ten years or so I 
have noticed a fashion in rather outlandish 
uniforms among all sorts of country folk. 
Wild-fowlers, anglers and pigeon shooters 
hide themselves in parkas; the tractor drivers 
have visored caps that somehow make them 
look like panzer men or the vanguard of an 
Oriental invasion. Shepherds come down from 
the hills in camouflaged gas capes and all 
sorts of people do their work in assorted 
uniform. Yesterday in the course of a walk 
along the footpath that crossed a farmyard 
I was startled by the appearance of a ‘para- 
trooper’ in the doorway of a shippon with 
something that looked, at first glance, like a 
tommy-gun. It was only a dung fork, but why 
at that moment did the tractor burst into life 
and another ‘Commando’ hustle a ‘section’ of 
bullocks out of a shed? Once upon a time 
the scene would have been right with a man 
in a smock carrying two buckets on a shoulder 
yoke, and what the olden-day ‘gaffer’ would 
have said to it all I just don’t know! 


JACKDAW TRAGEDY 


House-hunting is not only a problem for 
humans. Birds seem to have the same trouble, 
and some of them face it every spring. I have 
been watching a pair of jackdaws trying to 
take possession of a site that is the scene of 
a battle every year. The lawful tenants have 
been in possession for a long time, but the 
newcomers persist and the contest has gone 
on for much longer than I expected. It may 
be that a certain urgency now makes the new- 
comers particularly anxious to take over a 
ready-made nest. The days pass and still they 
make futile efforts to occupy the home of 
the resident birds. When driven off, they perch 
rather forlornly in trees just across the road. 
Sometimes the rightful owners of the nest 
seek them there. I see it as a tragedy. The hen 
without a nest has picked herself a mate with- 
out responsibility and this is the price of her 
folly. I can imagine the recriminations that 
will pass if he doesn’t very soon face up to 
life. In the meantime the residents are getting 
steadily on with their business and eggs are 
being laid. It happens in the bird world as in 
our own. 


APHIS REMEDIES 


Aphis of one sort or another is the night- 
mare of many a gardener, for greenfly and 
blackfly are to be found on all sorts of plants 
and trees. Nicotine and derris are among the 
best remedies. A spray is useful on fruit trees 
but, where lime sulphur is being applied to 
the buds, derris should be dusted on. 





Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 47. J. HARTONG 


Wuire to play and 
mate in two moves: 


BLACK (5 men) 





a solution next week. 
From ‘Selected with 
Comments’ in The 
ny 1 Problemist, January, 
4 = 1956. 


Solution to last 
a week’s problem by 
= «4 Lipton: R-K Kt 1, 

g “4 threat R-Kt 5.1... 
2 1 tI B x Pch;2B-Q3 











: ~ (set B-Q 7). 1... 
WHITE (6 men) B x Qch;2B-Q7 
(set B-Q 3). 1... K-K 4; 2Q x P. Other 


mates against bishop discoveries as set. Note the 
neat interchange of set mates in two main 
variations. 


THE PLEASURES OF LOOKING ON 


Watching chess, as I have been doing for the 
last few days at Amsterdam, differs almost as 
much from playing through games afterwards 
as going to Lord’s does from reading about a 
Test match in:the next day’s paper. Many games 
of chess are extremely dull to play over after- 
wards, but almost all are interesting if you watch 
them played; a magical glamour is cast over 
them by seeing them happen—you go away 
thinking you have seen an exceptionally in- 
teresting day’s play, and yet, play the games over 
in cold blood and you will find them only an 
average lot, after all. 

The main factor in this is that it is not yet 
decided who is going to win; it is not just that 
you do not know—nobody knows, and you 
witness a genuine struggle. Playing through a 
game afterwards, victor and victim are already 
fixed, and you feel it is now only a sham battle. 
The time scale helps to emphasise this; the 
sequence of some quick moves interspersed with 
long periods of thought brings home to one the 
difficulty of the game for even the greatest 
players—chess columns (such as this), with their 
inevitable concentration on the minority of short, 
clearcut games, give a misleading impression of 
an effortless sweep to victory which rarely occurs 
in modern master chess. 

One also gets the full dramatic effect of an 
original concept when watching: Spassky- 
Bronstein in the twelfth round—a wonderful 
game to watch—was a perfect example of this. 
After a placid opening, Bronstein suddenly 
played a move which appeared to lose a piece; 
Spassky made the natural reply, and Bronstein 
sacrificed his queen for two bishops and two 
pawns—the shock of complete surprise felt at 
this combination brought home the originality 
of the idea in a way no comment on the score 
could have done. After great complications and 
fluctuations, Spassky won; but it was Bronstein 
who created the game. Keres-Szabo gave 
another example of surprise; Keres played his 
first fifteen moves in about twenty minutes—then 
Szabo played an ingenious and original queen 
move. Keres took an hour and twenty minutes 
to reply: conclusive evidence that he, too, can 
be surprised! 

Slow? Not in the sense of being boring. With 
five games to watch on the big demonstration 
boards, there is always plenty to think about— 
and, as in cricket, it is the comparative slowness 
of play that builds up tension and makes chess 
exciting either to play or to watch. 
































































































































































































The Journalist Defined 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 321 
Report by A. M. O. S. 


A prize of six guineas was offered for a definition of ‘journalist’ as it might be or might 


have been described by any one of the following: 
Lejeune, J. L. Garvin, Alistair Cooke, Winston 


Beachcomber, Ogden Nash, C. A. 


Bernard Shaw, Godfrey Winn, 


Churchill, or any well-known (named) journalist. 


THE Concise Oxford Dictionary defines a 
journalist as ‘one whose business is to edit 
or write for a public journal’; but broadly 
true as ‘that is, it was not the kind of 
definition I expected or (thank goodness) 
got from this competition. No entrant was 
disqualified because he ignored lexico- 
graphical limitations. Indeed, some of the 
most irrelevant were the most amusing 
Fully two-thirds of the entries concentrated 
on Shaw or Ogden Nash. A tremendous 
amount of ingenuity in the matter of good 
and bad rhyming was expended on the 
Nashes, without, I thought, producing 
much that would have satisfied Nash, even 
in his off-moments. The Shaws, too, were 
disappointing. Few entrants understood 
that Shaw, in spite of the ruthless contempt 
of his description of the journalist in The 
Doctor's Dilemma, always regarded him- 
self first and foremost as a journalist, 
declaring more than once that only what 
was journalism in his works would survive. 
Mr. Findlay P. Murdoch came nearest 
winning with his Shaw, but he spoilt his 
entry by ignoring this fact. There were 
several good Beachcombers (‘A journalist 
is a hack on the sins, —G. J. Blundell), one 
or two soulful Godfrey Winns, and a not 
very convincing sprinkling of Alistair 
Cookes. 

I recommend Nancy Gunter and J. Aitken 
for prizes of two guineas each, Xico for 
one guinea, and John A. S. MacDonald and 
J. R. Till for half a guinea each. 

PRIZES 
(NANCY GUNTER) 
BEACHCOMBER 

Determined to secure a prize in this com- 

petition, | called on my lifelong friend and 


patroness Lady Gawdstreuth who is known to 


harbour a tame journalist in a small potting-" 


shed in her grounds. ‘There are journalists at 
the bottom of my garden,’ she shrieked play- 
fully when asked for a definition of the 
species; “So tell the Spectator that the dear 
little things are as happy as the day is long, 
given a pen and a few facts to distort.’ When 
pressed for a closer definition she turned a 
somersault and chirped, ‘Well, | call mine 
“My Spotted Newshound.” ’ 


(J. AITKEN) 
Sir WINSTON CHURCHILL 


In our time it would be truer to say of 
journalists than of poets that they are ‘the 
unacknowledged legislators of the world, and 
that it would be ‘better to have a bad epitaph 
than their ill report while we live. They can 
‘see the world in a grain of sand,’ and describe 
it so that ordinary men can see it teo, and, 
absorbed in watching that microcosm, they 
are not perplexed by the whence, whither and 
wherefore of the universe. 


(xICO) 
OGDEN NASH 
The man who begins, with youthful stamina, 
By covering all local activities for 
Chowbent Examiner, 
Till eventually, in a Bangkok cable, 
Is describing Asian politics as ‘extremely able,’ 
Or telling us exactly why Popovsky was 
liquidated, 
(When we could have got just as authoritative 
an opinion on the subject from the very last 
chick we dated). 


the 


(JOHN A. S. MACDONALD) 
ALISTAIR COOKE 
A man in a shabby raincoat, munching a 
midnight hamburger, his eyes shut so that he 
can better see a passage from Lear that has 
troubled him all day; a fat woman, unfashion- 
able, climbing the Capitol steps like an office 
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cleaner and caring not a damn because she 
has a Ph.D. and a powerful column: a he 
haired man, thirty stories up, whose ‘alot 
unbelievable but who would work for noth; : 
because he believes in it: in a thousand nine 
sometimes fine and often coarse, but seal 
the competent technician: the Ameri : 
journalist. ce 
(J. R 
GODFREY 


TILL) 
WINN 


A terribly real person who bares his heart 
daily or weekly for YOot 


COMMENDED 
(A. MACDONALD) 
BERNARD SHAW 


_ A writer to popular journals; sometimes in- 
formed, but seldom inspired; better fitted to 
tickle the palate than stimulate the mind: a 
writer of transient and undistinguished prose 
not infrequently grammatically correct, but for 
the most part devoid of enduring qualities: 
one who writes fox today rather than for to- 
morrow; prolific than precise; super- 
ficial rather than exhaussive; robust rather than 
restrained; who disports himself in the shallows 
the deeps being beyond him. 


raiwer 


(NAN WISHART) 
BEACHCOMBER 
He wasteth paper Right and Left 
But words he doth not waste, 
For if his words he writeth wrong 
He eateth them in haste. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 324 
Set by R. Kennard Davies 

A schoolboy of my acquaintance stated 
in an examination that Charles Il was 
married to ‘Catherine of Uganda.’ Com- 
petitors are asked to imagine that this inter- 
esting marriage took place; a prize of six 
guineas is offered for either an extract from 
a nuptial ode by a contemporary poet 
(Milton, Marvell, Dryden or another) or an 
extract from Pepvs’s Diary describing the 
ceremony. Limit sixteen lines or 150 words. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 324, 99 Gower Street, London, WCI, 
must be received by May 8. Results on 
May 18. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 885 


ACROSS 
1 Stirred ale would make the bird pink 1 
(6). ‘ 
4 Life is apparently short in the old - 


w 


cinema (8) 
9 ‘To-day the Roman and 
ashes under — > (Housman) (6) 


his trouble are 


7) 


10 Workaday stuff with a royal look (8). 6 

12 ‘As a squash is before ‘tis a . 
(Shakespeare) (8) 7 

13 The Continental’s very prone to comply 8 
thus (6). 

15 It’s a bit too much, says Alphonse (4) 

16 Sheets on the line keep the gardener 11 


busy (7-3). 
19 They’re bristling wit 
20 Exploit unchanged by 
23 Country cousins of the essayist (6) 
25 Would a call of one spade be this? (5 
3) 18 
27 It seems to have flung down the velvet 
gauntlet (4, 4). 
28 Literary private who adds nothing to 24 
his spirit (6). 
29 Twenty-three’s crown should properly 


maxims (10). 14 


have been of this (8). : 24 
30 ‘Their lean and —— songs’ (Milton) 
(6). 26 


Two prizes will be awarde 
and a book token for one evinea. The 
opened alter noor May 


S and acdressed 


Chambers’s Twentie 





Head of the tea-cake department? (7) 
Does one dust this or prune it? (5, 4) 
Her husband was Posthumus (6). 

It gets a hand in 27 
Angered a swine in a hurry (8). 
Stage in ecclesiastical equipment (5). 


‘And 
ladder at the —— 


Where the game’s the thing (7). 
Make a fuss over the band (7). 


FEVETSE (4) 17 To 
ostentatious (9). 


Pleasures wrongly slighted (8). 

19 From the lett 1 part company (7). 
Venn, the reddieman (7). 

22 He tunnelled his way to fame (6). 
This royal throne of kings (5). 


No encore in the concert (4). 


ntury Dictionary, New Version, is recommended Jor Crosswords. 





DOWN 


(4). 


well for evermore, O 
door’ (Stevenson (7). 


fare you 


wear this is, it seems, to appear 


ae 











. rT Mai 
1: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary Solution on May 11 
y will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
Crossword No. 885, 99 Gower St., London, WCI 


The 


Victoria Road, Penarth 
Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 





winners of Crossworc 


Solution to No. 883 on page 99 


No. 883 are: Mrs. WHITEFIELD JONES 1 


Glam., and Mrs, WITHERINGTON, Sumner Pla 
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prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver- 
ages 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. 
Box numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, 
99 Gower Street London, W.C.1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


—_—_ 
ee 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 





the or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952 


AMENDED ADVERTISEMENT 
BURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL (BOYS), 
pURY, LANCASHIRE (A.D. 1615), The 
Governors invite applications for the post of 
Headmaster, The School is recognised as a 
Direct Grant Grammar Schoo} and there are 
ypwatds of 450 boys (age 8} years plus) in 
the School. The salary \ be £1,800 inclu- 
sive, increasing by in nts of £50 to £2,000 
a, A house { desired on terms 
to be arranged with the Governors, Applica- 
tions (there is no pr form) together 
with one copy of thi recent testimonials 
should be lodged not later than the 12th May, 
1956, with the Clerk to the Governors, 8 
Manchester Road, BURY Lancashir 
NOTE : Applicati ceived from previous 
advertisement will considered after the 
above date 
BBC requires for Sports Unit, News Division 
(a) Chief Sub-Editor to act as deputy Sports 
News Editor, |horough journalistic know- 
ledge of sport and its leading perscnalities 
essential, Duties include supervision of selec- 
tion and writing of items for sports news, 
and on occasions reporting sporting events, 
interviewing personalitics at microphone and 
assisting generally 
tion of sports 


S$ availadi 


ibed 


ns rec 


be 


programmes, Salary £1,220 


(b) Senior Sub-Editor with thorough journa- 
listic knowledge of sport. Duties include 
assistance in preparation of sports bulletins, 
writing and broadcasting comprehensive sum- 
mares of sport, compiled at speed from 
Agency material, Salary £1,110 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 
five annual increments to £1,440. Requests for 


Lecturer in Science (with special reference to 








Physical Science) at the above Church of 
—— England Training College for Men. This is a 
new post, starting September, 1956. Details 

8 and application forms from the Principal, 

St. Paul's College, Cheltenham 
CHELTENHAM, ST. PAUL’S COLLEGE 
Applications are invited for the post of 
Lecturer in English at the above Church of 
England Training ¢ for Men which 
will be vacant from 1st September, 1956 
Details and application forms from the Prin- 
cipal, St. Paul's College, Cheltenham. 
DR. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL? DOLGELLY 
(Direct Grant), Headmistress: Miss D. B. 
Lickes (M.A,. Oxon.). Required in Septem- 
ber, Head of the Junior School—thirty 
boarders aged 7 to 11. Good experience 
esential Burnham Scale with Special 
Allowance Government Superannuation 
Scheme.——Apply at once to the Headmis- 
tress (no forms) 

a EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. Male and 
Female office staff temporary and per- 
manent Typewriting duplicating Call 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 15 Strand, 
W.C.2. TRAlalgar 9090 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, 
Geneva. Competition N 299, Applications 
are invited for two posts of Russian- 
‘anguage Editor /translat in the Editorial 
and Translation Division. Languages: A 
thorough knowledg Russian, A good 
Knowledge of English and French. Age 
From 23 to 45 yea Education : University 
legree or equivalent in experience For fur- 
ther particular i lication form apply 
enclosing stamped i sed foolscap cnve- 
‘ope to the International Labour Office. 38-39 

, page 599 Parliament Stréet. London. S.W.1. The 
SINR date ipt in this Office of 
p Jones completed app rms is 31 May, 1956 
Sumner Plas 
Reg) wered as . Ne Yer Ent 
WC. Ta EUSton 3221 
© any address 1 World: 45 








Classified advertisements must be| 


in planning and produc-! 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, 
Geneva, Competition No. 304. Applications 
are invited for two posts of Translator 
Interpreter—Russian Language in the Edi- 
toria] and Official Relations Divisions. Lan- 


guages: A thorough knowledge of Russian. 
A good knowledge of English and French. 
Age: From 23 to 45 years. Education: 


University degree or equivalent in experience. 
For further particulars and form apply, en- 
closing stamped addressed foolscap envelope, 
to the International Labour Office, 38-39 
Parliamemt Street, London, S.W.1. The 
closing date for the receipt in this Office of 
completed application forms is 31 May, 1956. 
HOUSEMISTRESS REQUIRED in Septem- 
ber to take charge of boarding house of about 
38 girls attached to the County High School, 
Brentwood, Essex.—Applications should be 
sent to the Headmistress, from whom fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained 
JOURNALIST or SHORT STORY} 
WRITER of sound experiénce can find in- 
teresting part-time work (at home) as cor- 
respondence school instructor.—-Write giving 
full details (in confidence) to Box 3847. 
SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. — 
Applications are invited from suitably qua- 
lified women for appointment as ASSIS- 
TANT YOUTH EMPLOYMENT OFFICER 
at Redhill and Oxted Salary Grade A.P.T.1 
—-£530 x £20—£160 p.a. Applicants should 
have had experience of Youth Employment 
Work. A universi » Degree or Diploma and 
experience in commerce or industry are de- 
sirable. Full particulars and form of appli- 
cation obtainable on receipt of stamped 
addressed envelope from the Chicf Educa- 
tion Officer, County Hall, Kingston-on- 
Thames, and should be returned not later 
than 4th May, 1956 


| THE COLLEGE OF S, MATTHIAS, FISH- 


PONDS, BRISTOL (Church of England 
Foundation) Wanted, on Ist September, 
1956, a DOMESTIC BURSAR to take charge 
of the catering and domestic arrangements for 
130 women students.—Particulars can be ob- 
tained from the Principal at the above 
address, and applications for the post should 
reach her not later than 14th May, 1956 





(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional)| 
rising by five annual increments to £1,600.) 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 
CONTINENTAL GIRLS SEEK POSTS 
in English homes. — Service International 
d’Echanges, 22 Farndon Rd.. Oxford. 
QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT of wide ex- 
perience requires part-time employment, Lon-| 
don Area.—Box 3550. 





application forms (indicating post applied 
lor, enclosing addressed envelope and quot-} 
ing reference ‘1712 Spt.) should reach 
Appointments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days 

CHELTENHAM, ST. PAUL'S COLLEGE. 
Applications are invited for the post of 


ered ay second-class man matter a! tae N 
Printed in Great Britain by Gace & 
. per annum (52 weeks). 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton 
Square, S.W.1. Lecture by Rev Frederick 
*. Copleston, S.J., on ‘Philosophy and 
Life’ on Friday, 4th May, at 6 p.m. 
JAPANESE PORCELAIN. An _ Exhibition 
organised by the Oriental Ceramic Society. 


INSTITUTO 


CHRISTIAN ROHLES, an Arts Council 
Exhibition of paintings. ARTS COUNCIL 
GALLERY, 4 St. James's Square, S.W.1.! 


Closes 28 April. Fri., Sat., 10-6. Admission 
- to both exhibitions | 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Strect,) 
W.1. CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PAINT- 
INGS, Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
W.1. Boussard, Pailes; Parker.—First Lon- 


don Exhibition of paintings. Daily 10-5.30. 
Sat 10-12.30 
NICHOLAS DE STAEL, 1914-55: a 


memorial exhibition, WHITECHAPEL ART 
GALLERY Opens 4th May. Weekdays 11-6, 
Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays Admission 
free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 

ONLY TWO MORE sittings this session 
Fleet Street Parliament next meets Monday, 
May 14.— Details from Box 3857 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
Cork Street, W.1. TWO MASTERS OF 
COLOUR M‘TTHEW SMITH and 


RODERICK O'CONNOR 

THE JAPANESE ROOM designed by YUGI 
KASAJIMA for the international exhibition 
at Halsinebors. Sweden in 1955 will be shown 
in the “Modern Interiors’ on the third floor 
at WOOLLANDS, of Knightsbridge. S.W.1, 


from Monday, April 30 until Saturday, 
May 19th 

‘THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF ANGLO- 
JEWRY'—Addresses at 3 Sunday Services, 
April 29th, May 6tn and [3th at Il am 
Preachers : Rabbi Leslie L. Edgar and Rev 
Philip Cohen, at the Liberal Jewish Syna- 
gogue. 28 St John’s Wood Road. NW8 


(opp, Lord’s Cricket Ground). All welcome 


WY . Prost 


w York 


Postage on ‘his tsuc: 


| field 232/233 
| ASTLEY'S OF JERMYN ST. (108111), ments, or Direct Entry to Degree), Inter. and 


;W.1 


/to maintain family, but can no longer do| SCHOLARSHIPS, 


lold Club 


PoLDen Lip, lo 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A lecture on KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
‘Certain Internationa! Aspects of Librarian- and the Human Male sent on by post. 
ship’ will be given by Dr. Luther H. Evans Write or call for our Free Price List and 
(Director-General of UNESCO) at 5.30 p.m. Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag, 
on 8th May at University College (Anatomy 34 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. D.X, 


Theatre), Gower Street, W.C.1. ADMIS- w ; OU 
SION FREE. WITHOUT TICKET —James WHETHER OR NOT VOU ARE — = 


will enioy THE LONDONER *bril- 
Henderson, Academic Registrar liant, gay and has everything.” Specimen 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: ‘That Copy Is. 2d. Annua) subscription 25s. From 
Which is Common. % course of two lec-) Watman Publications Limited (GRO. 3750), 


tures on ‘The Concept of We (Supplement-| 4! Hertford Street, Mayfair, W.1 

ing that of I-Thou), will be given by Dr. WIN PLENTY OF PRAISE for your meals 
Martin Buber (Jerusalem), at 5.30 p.m. on by adding that wonderful Rayner’s Indian 
7 and 10 May, at King’s College, Strand, Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. 
W.C.2. The second lecture will be followed worRIED? WRITE TO ANALYSI PER- 


by a discussion. ADMISSION’ FREE, SONAL ADVICE BUREAU. Bedruthan 
WITHOUT TICKET.—James Henderson, House, St. Eval, Wadebridge, Cornwall. Send 


Academic Registrar, 15/- and S.A.E. 


———— |*¥OU MAY SMOKE.’ said the chairman, 
| looking bland, “Please pass the Tom Long, 
| my favourite brand. 


CONCERTS 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Sun. 29 Apr.) ~ 
at 3. Irmgard SEEFRIED, soprano (at the 
Piano: Erik Werba); Wolfgan, SCNEI- 
DERHAN, violin, Carl SEEMANN, piano. 
MOZART Recital. (WATerloo 3191) 

WIGMORE HALL, First of Four Mozart 
Bicentenary Chamber Music Concerts 











EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING for graduates and well-educated 
girls. — Apply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A. 
Fri... (Cantab.), The Principal, St. Godric’s, Sec- 
4 May, at 7.30 Rubbra-Gruenberg-Plecth) retarial College, 2 Arkwright Road, N.W.3. 
Trio, Alexander Young, Helen Watts, Hampstead 5986 


Gordon Clinton, Margaret Ficld-Hyde, Anne) ... a, - . ‘ 
Keynes, Eilidh McNab, Eileen Poulter, Rex EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion.— University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 





SE ea ee se eeaiar” Ha, (ial, Civil Service, Commercial, “General 
(WAT. 3191) and Agts Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-cxam.) Courses in business subjects. 

—_________ ——___— ——___ ~~ __.__ ——_— | Write today for free prospectus mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to 

» = | Metropolita ollege (G40), St bans, 0 
PERSONAL Actrop n College St. Alba or 


| call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The) INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected) Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others. 
colours of mixed shades Direct from the) ® months and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
largest growers in the world. From | en freqvemt intervals. Davies's, White Lodge, 
to 5 gns. a box, One quality only—the best.| 2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8392) 

Write for catalogue.—Allwood Bros., Ltd., LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels-| postal Courses for General Certificate of 


Education (for Entrance, Faculty require- 


London, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Spec Your Final B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Soc., 
briar pipe (any make) reconditioned and LL.B., and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
cleaned with PURE ALCOHOL, 3/-, plus! Levels) Oxford, Cambridge, Northern and 
9d. postage, any quantity. (Fou/ pipes are in-| others. Highly qualified Tutors. Prospectus 
jurious to health.) All repairs, new stems, etc.| from Registrar, University Correspondence 
We purchase old or mew carved Meerschaum College, 76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


pipes. Write for illustrated price list. OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD.,) SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive train- 

arrange deferred ee ad we ing grad. course. Next term, April 23. 

Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet ” _ 

from Dept 7aC., 115 Oxford Strect, London,| POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn, 
Tel-phone GER, 2531. 197a Regent (all examining Boards), London B.A., B.Sc., 

Street, London, W 4 Tel: REG. 6993 B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. 

Branches in main towns. *| Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Professional 
see A Exams., Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D. 

CANCER PATIENT (56360). Boy (14), very! parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey 

intelligent, but has —_ y eye _~ = Hall, Oxford, Est, 1894. 

. y yorke rd 

coming blind. His mother has worked ha ST. BEES SCHOOL, 


so. Grants needed’ for extra nourishment.; CUMBERLAND. Six Entrance Scholarships 
Please help us to care for him (also thou-| 4nd Exhibitions of value from £120 to £50 
sands of other sad cases), Jewellery wel-| Per annum are offered for competition at 
comed.—National Society for Cancer Relief,| the end of May to boys under 14 on Ist July, 
Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 Further details from the Headmaster. 


CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder, THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your) South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306 


falists 


}own practitioner. Details from the Contact) (3 lines) 





Lenses Finance Co. Ltd, 4(ts), Reece nous.) 
South Kensington, S.W.1 

DIVAN COVERS & CURTAINS MADE.) 
Customer's materials. Please contact Guild- 
ford Loose Covers, 32 Ludlow Road, Guild- 
ford, Tel.: 2635 





LITERARY 


MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY PAY for itself by 
writing about it! Editors want articles and 


| EAST GERMAN BOY (16) wishes corres-) stories with a holiday flavour, The London 
pond with British bovs or girls similar age. School of Journalism will show you how 
—Details from Box . 329 to write—and sell—them. Free Book and 
EIDERDOWNS RECOVERED FROM advice from Prospectus Dept., London 
27s. Customer's material. Also bed covers. —| School of Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, 


London, W.C.1 (MUS. 4574) 
CONTINENTAL RAILWAY SURVIVALS 
—Pack Brian Morgan's End of the Line, 
wittily describing 200 worth sceking; a rich 
solace for wet cays. Brilliantly illustrated, 
25s., from booksellers or Cleaver-Hume 
Press, Kensington, W.8, 


Guildford Loose Covers, 32 Ludlow Road, 
Guildford, Tel.: 2635. 
IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy 
is vital to the Nationa: Life. Please help 
uS to maintain the amenities of this century- 
for the service of Merchant 
Seamen when ashc-re.—Rear-Admiral (S) Sir 
David Lamber, K.C.B O.B.E., THE 
SAILOR'S HOME and RED ENSIGN 
CLUB, Dock Street and Ensign Street,! 
London Docks. E 1 
MAKING POTTERY CHESS SETS is an SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 663 
unusual Hobby, but often quite a profitable ACROSS.—1 Artificial. 6 Crow. 10 Laces. 
11 Vol-au-vent. 12 Tit for tat. 13 Touch. 14 


one, which offers great scope to people with 
Flying-shot. 16 Skye. 18 ‘Rape. 20 Goose- 


ideas who can mode! or decorate attractively , : : * 
A practical course, including mould making. Quill. 25 Image. 24 D’Artagnan. 27 Inopinate, 
28 Imago. 29 Sake. 30 Advertises 


Costs £3 3s. Day or Evening classes. Firing 

Facilities. Periodical Exhibitions of Pupils’ DOWN 1 Ablict 2 Tacitiy 3 Festoons. 
work Ihe Shepherds Bush Pottery. 356 4 Covet 5 Ablutions. 7 Roebuck. 8 Witch 
Uxbridge Road, W.12 (on the same side of bell. 9 Dusty. 14 Fortifies. 1§ Sword-hand 
the road the Shepherds Bush Under- 17 Aquatint. 19 Peacock, 21 lonians. 22 
ground) Merit. 24 Reeve. 26 Neots 


Con‘ inued Overleas 
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AUTHOR’S MSS., any length, typed in 
days (4 emergency service for urgent work) 
short stories, etc.. by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy 
and attractive presentation. 4-hour duplicat- 
ng service. Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing 
Proof-reading, Literary research, etc. Tem 
porary secretarics. Dictating machine serv 
Public/Private meetings reported, Recording 
machines for hire. Translations from and into 
all languages. Overnight service, Open til 
9 p.m. and all week-end, Secretarial Aunts 
32 Repert Street, W.1, Phone GER 
1067/8/9 
FIC TION- WRITING. We are specialist 
s.—No sal no fees. Students’ work 
ears in all markets Prospectus free from 
B.23, British Institute of Fiction 
\ g Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
St London, W.1 
LITERARY TXPING, 2s. 1,000. 6d. carbor 
Th assured — E. R 





a , Folkestone 
UNDERTAKEN, from 
Box No, 3843 


r'YPEWRITING 
d. per 1,000 words 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send f 
fr booklet. The Regent Institute 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 
WRITING PAYS IF—! Coach in techniqu 
f Staff (Reporting, Sub-editing) and Fre 
JOURNALISM trains few persona 
London Area Box 3836 
pa R WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
f F 


w-How Send for ree 3 


Ir interesting 
(Dept 














Hi vy Guide to Writing Success.’ No Sal 
No Fees tuition—B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London 
W.1 

SHOPPING BY POST 
RARE STAMPS, Fine Selection 

I (B.C. or For.) sent on a i 
6d the 1s, discount from catal pric 
Sold lv. Many old n quarter ¢ 


I. J]. WAITT, Outspan, Whitstable, Kent 
CHRONIC CAT ARRH 


inhalants 












ven surger 
c lition—particu 
ns: the 
tivity, ) 
G that p 
Nz for the 
t and icat h W s 
S« 2s. 6d r 1.000 Garlis 
sr arlic a s (six months’ 
rmative booklet—Garlis« Nat 
Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex 


— ADY PREPARED WELSH RAREBIT. 





7|FOUR-BERTH CARAVAN TO LET ON} 


PRIVATE SITE. 4 gns. per week, Paynter. 
New Hse. Farm, Chalvington, Hailsham, Sx. 
Tel. RIPE 233 

PRIVATE ADVERTISER offers four-berth 
Caravan, immaculate condition, complete 


with all linen, cutlery, etc., for touring N 
and S, Ireland, where no parking restrictions 
apply. Available fortnightly periods now on- 
wards.—**Harris,” Rostrevor, Co. Down, 
N.I 


SUITE OF ROOMS IN COUNTRY HOUSE 
near South Coast and New Forest offered to | 
gentleman P.G. with gardening and country 








*Know- 


mmonly treated 











1s and a Most Popular Speciality 
I ye serving in 3 min 
Sin yns. 8 packets, each ¢ 
por n, for 10s. Post Paid. — SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, L 
dor E.C.3 
sP RING BOXES « i F wers s 
fl nt var es as they me into seas 
ee r C F Flow 
Ruan M nor, Helston, (¢ wal 
FOR SALE 
BUY NOW FOR THE SUMMER HOLI 
DAYS. I tered Cabin Cruis 
£2,000. Alt 1 Motor I 
4 Open 1 Anoth ¢ 
f at 
at wners pri W 
f Brian W H Y 
A oO B i Street, W.1 
VAUXHALL, 1947. 12 h.p 
tained. 1 owner; £32 Phone Lea 
YACHTSMAN’S PARADISE, North N 
folk Coast sland Cottag 4 bedr . 
s roor t Ir x k 
X Own j 
Mair W t 
f )—Pow 63 Brambk R 
} S \ 





ACCOMMODATION 
DORSET. Furnished cottage facing s 





s. F3 4 I PARK 4 
x N x4 
GUESTS RECD. activ 
r x ntry 
De 

f k Mar k 
} t, K 
PEMBROKESHIRE, Sea Cot 7 
D 4 May, Jur July gr 
week. Fully equipped.—Box 3112 








interest Box No. 3861. | 
YOUNG MAN OFFERED COMFORT-| 
ABLE ROOM, breakfast, as sole paying 
guest, South London, near tube, bus, train 
(Victoria 10, City 18 minutes), 34 gns.—Box 
3849 

HOTELS 


APPLEBY, Westmorland, Garbridge Hotel, 
Beautifully situated between Lakes and Pen- 


nines, Fishing, Golf, Billiards, Library and 
Music Room. TV. R. Licence, Cent. Htg 
S.A. & R.A.C. A ‘Signpost’ | taeaad house 
hotel. Lovely in Spring, Tel.: 
BOURNEMOUTH. CONNAUGHT 
COURT. W, Cliff. Tel, 1944. 33 rms., 200 
yards sea front. Gardens, Putting Green. | 
Garages. Superlative food, 74-8 gns. weekly. 
Summer, 9-11 g7s 

ITALY—GUESTS WELCOMED for restful 
holiday with all comforts in lovely old manor 
house at ORTA. good cuisine, garden, bro- 
hur Aiso to let in the house, furnished 
flat (min, 2 weeks), service available. — 
Ca’ Nigra, Miasino Lago B’Orta (Novara). 


JERSEY, C.1. ‘SEA CREST" Petit Port (2nd 
Reg In this converted petite & picturesque 


i farmhouse, visitors enjoy our excellent 
sine, and love the holiday informality. 
Ashley Courtenay recommended. 


KING CHARLES I HOTEL, Ventnor, Isle 
f Wight, Tel.: Ventnor 161, Very comfort- 
ymmodation, English & Continental 
Games Room. Licensed Club. Terms 
-11 gns. weekly 
NORTH COTSWOLDS. Smal! Guest House 
yeace, comfort, good cooking and per- 
ntion for your holiday.—Apply Miss 
Ba lard « ‘atbrook Furlong, Chipping Camp- 


bl 
a acc 


lsine 





RYE, SIMON THE PIEMAN TEAROOMS, 
Lion Street, receive a few guests. Rye 2207 
RYE, The Hope Anchor, RAC, AA 
approved. Licensed. Superb position in a 
vely centre for holidays. Rye 2216. 
SUNNY SPAIN, 24 miles from sea and 
Barcelona. Wonderful climate. Excellent 
sine, Special low terms.—Write Hotel 
Congost, Figar, near Barcelona. 
THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac. Corn- 
wall. Perfect for restful holidays Every com- 
t, directly facing harbour; safe bathing, 


ignificent cliff/country walks; good touring 


Garage. Terms, 54-7 gns.—Phone 264 











HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 





BRIT TANY., Furnished Camping Cottage on 
rb bathing coast, May-June, Sept. 44 gns 
P ARK 4701, Box 3846 
CHILDREN'S Seaside Camp, Aug. I. of W 
34 gns. p.wW Details, Dr. Ostergaard, 2 
Park Drive, N.W.11, SPE. 2509 
cost A BR AVA (Blanes) Villas and Flats 
Let. June half price. August 15-31 full up 
D tails, ‘Dr Cooper, Burgess Hill, Sussex 
LAST-MINUTE CONTINENTAL HOLI- 
DAYS. Our non-mass produced arrangement 
idays abroad, offering choice of 
entres or what-you-will, ensures a 
trip Business and Holiday 
Tra Ltd., 114-117 Grand Buildings, Tra- 
f ar Square, W.C.2, WHI tehall 414/5 
PEMBROKESHIRE, Nature lovers wel- 
med. Historic house, woods, lakes, own 
irm: modern amevuties; near sea.—Lockley, | 
Orielt Nature Reserve, Pembroke. 
‘SUNNY ITALY." Travel independently 
100sing where to stay from list of Hotels 
n cted by Independent Travel 
Service Br it sh o> ntative in Italy, From 
r day. Our expert advice will help you 
k a Rescrt to suit your individual re- 
nts.—Write to 1,T.S., 114 Wigmore 
t. London, W.1 
WESTERN SWITZERLAND where the 
ry is superb, the climate sunny and 
living and the cuisine supreme 
ys holidays for as littl as £34 10s 
S J for details of WESTERN 
Frenct SWITZERLAND CONTOURS 
LTD. «Ss 2 Newman St., LONDON, W.1 
Tel. MUS 6463 
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HOLIDAY IN BRITAIN | 


With Ashley Courtenay This Year 








ABERDOUR. WOODSIDE HOTEL. On 
the sunny Fifeshire coast, within three- 
quarter hour’s reach of Edinburgh, this 
most comfortably furnished hotel is famous 
for its cuisine and cellar, and has every 
amenity close at hand: golf, fishing, tennis, 
boating, bathing. Tel.: Aberdour 8, 


BANTRY BAY, Co. Cork. ARDNAGA- 
SHEL HOUSE, 25 yards from the sea. 
An Irish Country House Hotel in glorious 


scenery, with goggle-fishing, bathing, sail- 
ing; or just eating, drinking and being 
lazy. Write R. Kaulback. 


Near BARTON-ON-SEA, Hants. CHEW- 
TON GLEN HOUSE, in a 25-acre estate 
offers the charm of the New Forest, sands, 
sea and golf (1 mile) and the merits of 
experienced cooking. Tel.: Highcliffe 2741. 


BOURNEMOUTH. CARLTON HO- 
TEL. Patronised by Royalty. Situated on 
the East Cliff and facing full south, enjoying 
both sunshine and sea views. 150 bedrooms 
Lifts. Central heating. Excel- 
facilities. A.A.*****, Tel.: 


and suites. 
lent 
6560. 


garage 


Near EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS, 
Gullane. The only dour thing about this 
hotel is its name, for comfort and hospi- 
tality abound in this lovely Lutyens House 
Within easy reach of city. first-class golf 
private tennis court, lovely garden 
Licensed. Tel.: Gullane 2144. 

HYTHE, Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAL 

Stands in 50 acres of grounds in a wonder- 
position. 9-hole golf course 
tennis, croquet, bowls, putting. A 90-mile 
skip 
and a jump, and you are in the sea. Think 
of all the things you like to do on holiday 


ful island 


seascape from your window, a hop, 


they are all possible here. Brochure with 


pleasure. Tel.: 67441. 


ISLE OF WIGHT, BEMBRIDGE. ROYAL 
SPITHEAD HOTEL, ideal for family 
holidays, right on beach. Reduced rates 
in June for families. Tel.: Bembridge 60, 
or write for brockure. 


LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL 
1 mile from Haywards Heath main line 
station stands this lovely mansion, immune 
from sound of passing traffic. Its purport 
is mainly residential, with hotel catering 
and comfort happily blending with country 
house pursuits. Write A. G. Sturdy 
Resident Director. Tel.: 2358. 


LLANDUDNO. N. Wales. ST. GEORGE’S 
HOTEL, first on the front for cuisine, 
service and entertainment. Come this year 
to share the sea and scenery with us! Excel- 
lent cuisine, ballroom and cocktail lounge 


Free golf. N. Perl. Tel.: 7873 
LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALI 


hotel 


First-class once home of David 
Garrick, 20 mins. West End. Excellent 
cuisine; fully licensed; phones all rooms 
suites with private bath. Hard tennis 
putting, billiards. swimming pool. Adjoir 
Hendon Golf Club. Te!l.: Hendon 1456 

MALVERN, Worcs. MOUNT PLEA 
SANT HOTEL. Superbly situated. Su 
premely comfortable, with first-clas 
cuisine, choice wines. Beautiful gardens 


Under personal supervision of Mrs. 
How. Tel.: Malvern 1837. 


MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD 
Situated in 3 acres of grounds; has high 
standard of catering and comfort the year 
round. Convalescence? Honeymoon? or 
Holiday? Exmoor, the sea and Northfield 
m:.ke a happy combination. Tel.: 864. 


Tilla 


Via OSWESTRY. LAKE y 
HOTEL. Set at 1,000 ft. in te ne 
Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury), Beautiful 


unspoilt countrysi 
ing, shooting, tennis, Swimming, 
Comfort, good food and a pleasant atmo. 
sphere combining » make this an hotel 
you should visit. :L anrhaiadr 244, 


PENZANCE. QUEEN’S HOTEL for 
your spring holiday in Cornwall, Provides 
ift, cocktail lounge and 65 bedrooms 





Excellent trout fish. 





ding 








overlooks Mou Bay and makes an 
admirable centre for Land’s End the 
Lizard and the Scilly Isles. Tel.; 237}. 


ST. BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL, JERSEY 
C.I., in Britain’s farthest south, a delightful 
spot for early 


holidays. An unparalleled 


position, facing sands and sea. We provide 


first-class food and service for the dis. 
criminating. Nightly dinner dances, 
Cocktail lounge. 

ST. TIVES, Cornw all. THE GARRACK 


HOTEL appeal 
comiort 
sphere. Standing 


appreciative of 
cheerful atmo- 
grounds over. 


good foc ‘d and 
own 

















looking the Bay—in the country, by the 
sea, yet only 10 il from the - i 
Reasonable terms. ‘Lic ensed. Tel,; 199, |] 
ST. IVES a ornwall ST. IVES BAY 
HOTEL, led pos tion overlooking 
sea and sands. 52 bedrooms (some private 
bathrooms). Excelle cuisinc, Dancing 
twice weekly Tennis courts. Service 
garage. Licensed Open end April— 
October. Write for brochure, or Tel.: 106, | 
ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRE-| 
SANTON. Lovely country house in 
sheltered bay, with terraced gardens to 
water’s edge. Beautifully furnished, every | 


convenience. First-class cuisine. | 
Sailing, fishing. Terms ct 

Trains met Truro. Tel.: 322, |) 

i 


Dorset. DIGBY HOTEL 7 


modern 
Club bar 
47/6 per day 


ge 








A fave lalf-way House” between jj 
London and the West, Birmingham and| 
the South. First-class base for exploring |} 
the Hardy Country Fully _ licensed. } 
Quietly positioned near Abbey — 
el.: 23 


SIDBURY. SIDBURY HOUSE HOTEL, | 

Devon. The comforts of house, the | 
freshness of country fare and the proximity || 
of an unspoilt seaside resort (Sidmouth 

3 miles), plus the individual attention 0 | 
Miss B. J. Crick may be just what you seek. } 
WESTONBIRT, near Tetbury, Glos. THE I 
HARE & HOUNDS HOTEL. Enjoy the} 
Cotswolds by staying here where catering, 
comfort and the personal touch are distin- | 














guishing features. Severn Wildfowl Trust 
nearby. Res. Director, N. V. Price Tel 
Westonbirt 233 


TORQUAY 
GRAND HOTEL 





For your summer holidays. Facing ' 
south, overlooking Torbay, with Tennis 
Squash, Golf and Dancing all free w 
residents. Write to W. R. Paul. Tel. 25234. 
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Please do not hesitate to write to me 


Above is a 
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IN BRITAIN AND IRELAND’ 


for advice on any district | 
Is it SE ASIDE OR) 


addressed envelope). 


COUNTRY you want—SPORT OR RELAXATION ? Perhaps 
| can direct you to just that hotel or inn to suit your palate and parse 


selection from my NEW edition of 


(Published by Collins) 


all bookshops or 10/6 post free from 
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ASHLEY COURTENAY 
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